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ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. 


PART III. 


Thatch of palm and a patch of clover... 
Breath of balm in a field of brown... 

The clouds blew up and the birds flew over... 
And I looked upward: but who looked down ? 


Rill boslelelal &l 


Who was true in the test that tried us? ... 

Who was it mocked? ... Who now may mourn 
The loss of a love that a cross denied us, 

With folded hands and a heart forlorn? ... 


IIb lesaloallaleasl-lle 


God forgive when the fair forget us... 
The worth of a smile, the weight of a tear, 
Why, who can measure? The fates beset us, 


We laugh a moment; we mourn a year. 
‘s J 


Sing songs, and pour wine in oblations, 
Be glad, and forget, in a rhyme, 
Mutations of Time and mutations 
Of thought that are fiercer than Time. 
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As a tale that is told, as a vision,, 
Forgive and forget; for I say 

That the true shall endure the derision 
Of the false till the full of the day. 


Fe 
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I forgive as I would be forgiven; 
I forget, lest the ill I have done 
Be remembered against me in heaven 
And all the days under the sun. 
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For who shall have bread without labor? 
And who shall have rest without price? 

And who shall hold war with his neighbor 
With promise of peace with the Christ? 


Lo! The years may lay hand on fair heaven; 
They may place and displace the red stars ; 
They may stain them, as blood-stains are driven 

At sunset in beautiful bars. 


They may shroud them in black till they fret us — 
The clouds with their showers of tears; 

They may grind us to dust and forget us, 
May the years—O, the pitiless years! 


But the precepts of Christ are beyond them; e 
And the truths in the Parables taught, 

With the tramp of the ages upon them, 
They endure as though ages were naught. 


And the deserts may drink up the fountains, 
And the forests give place to the plain, 

And the main may give place to the mountains, 
And the mountains return to the main, 


And mutations af worlds and mutations 
Of suns may take place, but the reign 

Of Time, and the toils and vexations 
Shall bequeath them, no, never a stain. 


So, silent, I bide the revealing 

Of night, the stern parent of morn; 
Sit patient, yet boldly appealing 

To Time, who was God’s first born. 


They turned from the training, they came in a throng 
To the old, old tale; and they trained no more, 
As he sang of love; and some on the shore, 

And full in the sound of the eloquent song, 















With a womanly air and irresolute will 
Went listlessly onward as gathering shells ; 
Then gazed where the waters, with mirroring swells, 
Reflected their forms; then they sighed and were still. 
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And they all spoke not. Some tapped on the sanu 
With the sandaled foot, keeping time to the sound, 

In a sort of a dream; some timed with the hand, 
And one held eyes full of tears to the ground, 


As the tide of the years turned stormy and strong, 
With its freightage of wrecks, and impossible things, 
And a flood of far memories, born of the song, 
And borne to the heart on articulate wings. 


She thought of the days when their wars they were not, 
As she leaned and listened to the old, old song, 
When they sang of their loves, and she well forgot 
Of the hard oppressions and a world of wrong. 


Like a pure, true woman, with her trust in tears 

And the things that are true, she re-lived them in thought, - 
Though hushed and crushed in the fall of the years, 

And she lived but the fair, and the false she forgot 


As a tale long told, or as things that are dreams; 
And the quivering curve of the lip it confessed 
Of the silent regrets of a soul that teems 
With a world of love in a brave, true breast. 


Then this one, younger, who had known no love, 
Nor had looked upon man but in blood on the field, 
She bowed her head, and she leaned on-her shield, 
And her heart beat quick as the wiags of a dove 


That is blown from the sea, where the rests are not 

In the season of storms; and, by instinct taught, 

Grew pensive, and sighed; and she thought and she thought 
Of some wonderful things, and—she knew not of what. 


Then this one thought of a love forsaken, 
Thought of a brown sweet babe, and she thought 
Of the bread-fruits gathered, of swift fish taken 
In intricate nets, like a love well sought. 
x. 
And she thought of the moons of her maidenhood, 
Mellowed and fair with the forms of man— 
In her memory set like the shadowy wood 
By the beautiful waves that around her ran; 


Fairer indeed than the fringes of light 
That lie at rest on the west of the sea, 

In the furrows of foam on the borders of night, 
And dearer indeed than the songs to be — 
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Than the calling of dreams from the opposite land 

To the land of life and of journeyings dreary, 

When the soul goes over from the form grown weary, 
And walks in the cool of the trees on the strand. 


But the Queen moved forth, as to smite him at first 
With the sword unto death, yet it seemed that she durst 
Not smite him at all; and she stood as to chide, 

And she lifted her face, and she frowned at his side. 


And she touched on his arm, and she looked in his eyes, 
And right full in his soul—but she saw no fear 
In the pale, fair face; and with frown severe 

She pressed her lips as suppressing her sighs. 


She banished her wrath, she unbended her face, 
And she lifted her hand and put back his hair 
From his pale, sad brow, with a penitent air, 

And forgave him all with an unuttered grace ; 


For she said no word. Yet no more was severe; 
She stood as subdued by the side of him still, 
Then averted her face with a resolute will, 

As to hush a regret, or to hide back a tear. 


Then she said to herself: “A stranger is this, 

And sad and alone, that knows not at all 

That a throne shall totter and the strong shall fall, 
At the mention of love and its banefulest bliss. 





“O life that is lost in bewildering love !— 

But a stranger is sacred!” She lifted a hand 
And she laid it as soft as the breast of a dove 
On the delicate mouth; it was more than the wand 














Of the tamer of serpents; for she did no more 
Than to bid with her eyes and to beck with her hand, 

And the song drew away to the shells of the shore — 

Took wings, as it were, to the verge of the land. 












But her heart it was heavy. With a penitent head 
She returned to her troop, and, retiring, she said: 
“Alas! and alas! Shall it come to pass 

That the panther shall die from a blade of grass? 







“That the tiger shall yield at the bent-horn blast; 
That we, who have conquered a world and all 
Of men and beasts in the world, must fall 

Ourselves, at the mention of love, at the last?” 
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Was it love or regret so besetting him now? 

For the singer was fretted, and further apart 

He wandered, perplexed, and he felt that his heart 
Leapt high and leapt hot till it tinged to the brow— 


Beat quick and beat troubled, and strong and untamed, 

As he saw her move on with a marvelous grace 

‘To her troop as they trained; and he turned from his place, 
He averted his head, and he felt him ashamed 


That he sat at her board, and day after day 
Lived on in her land in the shield of a lie; 

That he dared not stand to the front and say 
The truth, and die as a soldier should die. 


She, troubled at heart, when returned to her troop, 
Led minstrel and all to the innermost part 

Of the palm-crowned Isle, where the great trees group 
In armies, to battle when black storms start, 


And took up her retreat from the sun by the trees 
That are topped like tents, where the fire- flies 
Are a light to the feet, and a fair lake lies 

As cool as the coral-set centres of seas. 


Here Nature was good, and gave to her lover, 
Yet warm from her bosom, the all that she had, 
And only demanded that he should love her 
Full well in return, and so to be glad. 


In the heart of the Isle her carpet was spread, 
All silken and soft with the velvety bloom ; 
Her couch it was canopied overhead, 
And allured to sleep with its deep perfume. 


The sarsaparilla had woven its thread 
So through and through, like to threads of gold, 
*Twas stronger than thongs a thousand fold, 
And on every hand and up over- head 


Ran thick as the threads on the rim of a reel, 
By red leaf and dead leaf, bough and vine, 
The green and the gray leaf, coarse and fine, 

And the cactus tinted with cochineal : 


And every color that the Master Sun 
Has painted and hung in the halls of God, 
Blushed in the sky or spread on the sod, 
Pictured, and woven, and wound as one. 
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The tamarind and the cocoa-tree, 

The quick cinchona, the red sangre, 

The keen caressa, the sycamore, 

Were woof and warp as wide as the shore. 


Here palm-trees lorded the copse like kings, 
Their tall tops tossing the indolent clouds 
That folded the Isle in the dawn like shrouds, 

Then fled from the sun like living things. 


The cockatoos swung in the vines below, 
And muttering hung on a golden thread, 
Or moved on the mossed boughs to and fro, 
In plumes of gold and arrayed in red; 


They held their heads to the side as though 

They were weighed with thought, and looked to the east, 
Like wiseacres uttering oracles low, 

And who wisest seem when they know the least. 


The lake lay hidden away from the light, 
As asleep in the Isle from the tropical noon, 
And narrow and bent like a new-born moon, 
And as fair as a moon in the noon of the night. 


It was shadowed by forests, was fringed by ferns, 
And fretted anon by the fishes that leapt 
At indolent flies that slept, or kept 

Their drowsy tones on the tide by turns. 


And here in the dawn, when the day was strong 
And newly aroused from his leafy repose, 
With the dew on his feet and the tints of the rose 
In his great, fair face, was a sense and a song 


That the tame old world has nor known nor heard, 
Of eloquent wings of the humming bird, 

That beguiled the heart, and they purpled the air 
And allured the eye, as so everywhere 


On the rim of the wave, or across it in swings, 
They swept or they sank in a sea of blooms, 
The senses filled with the soft perfumes 

As they wove and they wound in a song of wings. 


And the senses drank of the fragrance deep, 
And the glad soul questioned it, whether or no 
It had risen above or yet dwelt below, 

Or whether to laugh for love or to weep. 
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A bird in scarlet and gold, made mad 
With the sweet delights, through the branches slid 
And kissed the lake on a drowsy lid, 

Till the ripples ran and the face was glad; 


Glad and lovely as the lights that sweep 

In the autumn-time through the awful north, 

On the face of heaven, when the stars are forth— 
Or the face of a child that smiles in sleep. 


Here came the Queen, in the tropical noon, 
When the wave, and the world, and all were asleep, 
And nothing looked forth to betray her, or peep 
Through the glory of trees in their garments of June, 


To bathe with her court in the waters that bent 
As bold and as sharp as a bow unspent, 

In the beautiful lake through the towering trees, 
And the tangle of blooms in a burden of bees. 


And strangely still, and more strangely sweet, 
Was the lake that lay in its cradle of fern— 
As, still as a moon with her horns that turn 

In the night, like lamps to some delicate feet. 


They came and they stood by the brink of the tide, 
They hung their shields-on the boughs of the trees, 

And they leaned their lances against the side, 
Untoosed their sandals, and, busy as bees 


That ply with industrious wings the perfumes, 

They ungathered their robes in the rustle of leaves, 
And the nodding of reeds and the beautiful blooms 

That enwound them as close as the wine-vine weaves. 


But the minstrel had faltered, and further aside 
Than ever before he averted his head; 

Then he picked up a pebble and fretted the tide, 
Then turned with a countenance flushed and red. 


Then he feigned him ill, and he wandered away, 
And he sat him down by the waters alone, 
And prayed for pardon as a knight should pray, 

And rued an error not all his own. 


Then the Amazons pressed to the girdles of reeds ; 
Two and by two they advanced to the wave, 
Challenged each other, and bade be brave; 

Bantered, and vaunted of valorous deeds. 
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They pushed and they parted the curtains of green, 
All timid at first; then looked at the wave, 
And laughed; retreated, then came up brave 

To the brink of the water, led on by their Queen. 


Then again they retreated, then again advanced, 
Parted the boughs in a proud disdain, 

Then bent their heads to the waters and glanced 
Below, and then blushed, and then laughed again, 


Till a bird awakened, and all dismayed 

They shrank to the leaves and the sombre shade, 
With a womanly sense of a delicate shame 

That strife and changes had left the same. 


Then at last came forward a beautiful pair, 
And bent to the wave, and bending they blushed 
As rich as the wines, when the waters rushed 
To the dimpled limbs, and laughed in the hair. 


Then the fair troop followed with shouts, with cheers, 
And they cleft the wave, and the friendly ferns 
Came down in curtains, and curves, and turns, 

And a brave palm lifted a thousand spears. 


From under the ferns and away from the land, 
And out in the wave until lost below, 
There lay, as white as a bank of snow, 

A long and a beautiful reach of sand. 


And clothed alone in their clouds of hair, 
And curtained about by the palm and fern, 
And made as their Maker had made then, fair, 
And splendid of natural grace and turn, 






Untrammeled by art and untroubled by man, 

They tested their strength, or they tried their speed, 
And here they wrestled, and there they ran, 
Supple and lithe as the watery reed. 
















The great trees shadowed the bow-tipped tide, 
And nodded their plumes from the opposite side, 
As if to whisper, “Take care! take care!” 

But the meddlesome sunshine here and there 












Kept pointing a finger right under the trees, 
Kept shifting the branches, and wagging a hand 
At the round, brown limbs on the border of sand, 

And seemed to whisper, “Ho! what are these?” 
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The gold-barred butterflies to and fro 
And over the water-side wandered and wove, 
Heedless and idle as clouds that rove 

And drift by the peaks of perpetual snow. 


But a monkey swung out from a bough in the skies, 
Whiskered and ancient, and wisest of all 
Of his populous race; and he heard them call, 
And he watched them long, with his head sidewise, 


From under his brows of amber and brown, 
Patient, and silent, and never once stirred ; 

Then he shook his gray head, and he hastened him down 
To his army below, and said never a word. 


But the minstrel he took him apart from the place; 
He looked up in the boughs at the gold- birds there, 
He counted the humming-birds fretting the air, 
And caught at the butterflies fanning his face. 


Then he sat him down in a crook of the wave 
And away from the Amazons, under the skies 
Where the great trees curved in a leaf-lined cave, 

And he lifted his hands and he shaded his eyes, 


And he held his head to the north when they came 
To run on the reaches of sand from the south, 
And he pulled at his chin, and he pursed his mouth, 
And he shut his eyes with a shudder of shame. 
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N most countries distinguished for 
] a large production of the precious 
metals there is apt to be found one or 
more than one metalliferous vein of such 
marked opuience and power as to obtain 
for it the appellation of the Mother Lode. 
In some mineral-bearing regions these 
veins occur with comparative frequency, 
though, as a general rule, not more than 
one or two will be met with in a consid- 
erable area of territory. In Spanish 
American countries, under the name of 
Vetas Madres, they would seem to be 


more numerous than with us; or, per- 
haps, these foreign peoples are more 
prone than ours to confer this distinc- 
tion on veins of but moderate dimen- 
sions. This description of lode is not 
so named because it is supposed to have 
produced, or in any manner contributed 
toward the formation of other and infe- 
rior veins, nor yet because of any pre- 
sumed priority of origin; the so-called 
Mother Lode being sometimes the young- 
est in the neighborhood. This designa- 
tion is conferred upon them simply on 
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account of their great size and product- 
ive capacity; features that might have 
been as well expressed by the terms 
dominating or master vein, as they very 
often are with us. 

As yet we have discovered but two 
veins in our gold and silver - bearing 
fields to which this name has by com- 
mon consent come to be applied—the 
one consisting of the great fissure that 
forms the subject of this article, and the 
other the far- famed Comstock Lode, in 
the Washoe District, State of Nevada. 
Very powerful, and, for their size, in 
some cases, even more prolific veins 
than either of these, exist at various 
points on this coast; yet none have thus 
far been found combining to the same 
extent such extraordinary dimensions, 
joined with equal capacity and facilities 
for bullion production. In Nevada many 
larger veins than the Comstock have al- 
ready been discovered; some, in fact, 
beside which it would, so far as mere 
size is concerned, shrink into véry mean 
proportions. The Nevada Giant, in the 
Cortez District, Lander County, towers 
for several miles a mighty wall overlook- 
ing the country far around. In Alpine 
County, many of the ledges are simply 
cliffs of quartz flanking the mountain- 
sides or crowning their tops with castel- 
lated crests, seen a hundred miles away; 
whereas the croppings of the Comstock, 
save only the mound-like elevation at 
Gold Hill, are of very moderate dimen- 
sions— much inferior, not only to nu- 
merous lodes elsewhere in the State, 
but also to many in its own immediate 
vicinity. 

A comparison between the great Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada fissures discloses but 
few points of resemblance, with many es- 
sential and strongly marked differences ; 
the two being as much unlike in geolog- 
ical structure as in their aggregate of 
past production and extent of develop- 
ment. The Comstock, while it exhibits 


a broader and better filled ore- channel 
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than has yet been opened up at any one 
point along its great rival, is still much 
inferior to the latter in magnitude of out- 
crop and linear extent, having been trac- 
ed a distance of scarcely more than two 
miles, all told; whereas the Mother Lode 
of California can be followed by a suc- 
cession of massive croppings and other 
easily recognized tokens of its presence 
along a straight line for more than sev- 
enty miles; constituting it, beyond any 
question, one of the longest and best- 
defined metal-bearing lodes ever yet dis- 
covered. The renowned Veto Madre 
of Guanajuato—one of the longest veins 
in Mexico, and from which hundreds of 
tons of silver have been taken—reaches 
barely six miles, a distance exceeded by 
very few of the most masterly lodes ot 
Central or South America. 

It is now just twenty years since act- 
ive operations were first inaugurated on 
the Mother Lode of California; and, al- 
though extended to several points along 
it soon after, these were for a long time 
conducted on but a limited scale. Only 
half that number of years have elapsed 
since ore began to be raised freely from 
the Comstock mines, which, up to this 
time, have yielded about $150,000,000 
worth of bullion, against about $30,000,- 
ooo taken from the California Lode; 
the latter having netted somewhat the 
greater amount of profits for the money 
invested. 

Both these lodes have their barren al- 
ternating with fertile spots, these being 
respectively of much greater length on 
ours than on that lying east of the Sier- 
ra. Along the existing two miles of the 
latter scarcely more than three-fourths 
have proved at all fruitful, though there 
are valid reasons for supposing that the 
whole of it may become so in the course 
of future exploitation, or at least that 
paying ore-chutes will in depth be de- 
veloped within the limits of claims now 
sterile; though others, at present pro- 
ductive, may, in turn, become impover- 
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ished, or give out altogether. On the 
California vein this shifting of the ore- 
chutes will not be so apt to occur, mines 
once in donanza being very likely to 
continue so indefinitely downward. Such 
result would, at least, be in accordance 
with experiences had here, and also on 
similar lodes elsewhere. 

Commencing on the north at Dry- 
town, near the centre of Amador Coun- 
ty, our Mother Lode extends thence 
south 27° east to the Princeton group 
of mines, in the vicinity of Mount Ophir, 
traversing in its course the southern half 
of Amador, the whole of Calaveras and 
Tuolumne, and about a third of Maripo- 
sacounties. It crosses Dry, Sutter, and 
Jackson creeks; the Mokelumne, Cala- 
veras, Stanislaus, ‘Tuolumne, and .Mer- 
ced rivers, with many high ridges and 
deep cafions, all of which it strikes at 
nearly right-angles. It forms at numer- 
ous points a picturesque and impressive 
object; the vast and wall-like masses 
of glistening quartz, seen on a distant 
eminence, resembling the ruins of some 
ancient fortress, and contrasting in color 
with the deep green chemisal and man- 
zanito, or shining through the foliage of 
the gnarled oaks and stately pines that 
half conceal them. 

This vein, in its upper portions, pitch- 
es toward the east at an angle varying 
from forty-five to seventy degrees, grad- 
ually assuming a more vertical position 
as it descends into the earth. In thick- 
ness it varies from four or five to fifty 
feet, expanding occasionally to a hun- 
dred or more. It is nearly everywhere 
regularly walled and heavily cased; the 
eastern, or upper wall consisting, for the 
most part, of slate, and the lower of 
greenstone. 

In a lode of such vast proportions, 
and especially of such extreme length, 
the above conditions are, as might be 
expected, considerably varied at differ- 
ent places along it.. The quartz—com- 
posing the bulk of vein-matter—does not 
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show itself everywhere upon the surface. 
For miles at a stretch it dwindles to a 
mere thread, or disappears altogether ; 
these blank spaces alternating with 
equally long sections of croppings, 
which at various points rise into lofty 
cliffs, while again they appear like the 
fragments of a crumbled wall, or run in 
low, irregular reefs, lifting themselves 
but a few feet above the ground. In 
some places, the matrix, instead of quartz, 
is made up largely of slate; or the ore 
itself, generally carrying only free or sul- 
phureted gold, becomes mixed with 
many other metals and minerals. Ina 
few localities, the country rock shifts, 
the greenstone and slate reversing their 
ordinary position; the usually compact 
and symmetrical walls become broken 
and straggling, or some other anoma- 
lous feature manifests itself to compli- 
cate the structure of the vein and add to 
the perplexities of the geological student. 

Yet, despite these eccentricities and 
local displacements, there can be no 
question but this is one continuous fis- 
sure, formed by some single movement 
of Nature, and filled with nearly homo- 
geneous material throughout. The pe- 
culiarities so strongly impressed upon it 
at certain points are mere accidents — 
exceptional and abnormal—the result of 
volcanic disturbance or movements of 
the earth’s crust, rupturing the lode and 
faulting its walls, and causing the intru- 
sion of foreign matter; or perhaps of 
these, aided by other dynamic and chem- 
ical agencies. What seems to the pros- 
pector or other mere casual observer but 
a series of disjointed deposits or sepa- 
rate lodes, appears to the geologist a 
single rent, simple and identical, cleft by 
Nature in her throes to obtain rest— 
possibly by the force that lifted up the 
Sierra Nevada, with which it corre- 
sponds in strike; or more likely by some 
of those sudden and terrific convulsions 
to which our globe was in its infancy so 
often subjected. 
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The California Veta Madre, though a 
unit, considered in its entirety, does not 
everywhere confine itself to a single 
channel. At a few points it splits up 
into several branches— sometimes as 
many as four or five — which, running 
nearly parallel for a considerable dis- 
tance, again reunite. Where thus sub- 
divided, it suffers in strength, though 
not always in its aggregate power of 
production. 

Touching the manner in which, and 
the means whereby these monster fis- 
sures have been formed and filled, di- 
verse theories have been entertained, all 
more or less plausible, and all involving 
to some extent the elements and agents 
most active in the cosmogony of our 
world. Itis generally conceded that the 
earth we inhabit existed in its embryotic 
state only in the form of a molten mass 
or a mere igneous vapor. As this cool- 
ed off, condensation took place, cover- 
ing a portion of the earth’s surface with 
a rocky crust, and the balance with wa- 
ter. This water, besides being intense- 
ly hot, was supersaturated with acrid 
salts that dissolved the metals and min- 
erals exposed to their action, and these, 
being afterward mixed up and scattered 
abroad, were deposited in sedimentary 
beds, which increased to a great thick- 
ness during the long periods of repose 
that ensued. 

Being subsequently broken up by the 
many disturbing forces then at work— 
such as the constant contraction of the 
earth’s crust, the evolution of powe,ful 
gases, volcanic eruptions, etc.—the frag- 
ments of these soft and slimy beds were 
elevated and exposed for a long time to 
the influences of a torrid sun and a des- 
iccating atmosphere, whereby they be- 
came deeply checked with broad and ir- 
regular seams, after the manner of our 
adobe soils during the dry season in Cal- 
ifornia. These cracks would, as we see, 
be greatly varied as to size, being larg- 
est in the middle and thence tapering off 
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to a point, while they would stand at ev- 
ery conceivable angle, and branch out in 
all directions. By and by further com- 
motions would ensue; large sections of 
the submarine world, shivered and crush- 
ed, would shoot up high into the air, 
crowding these fissured masses, now 
hardened almost into rock, down into 
the abyss of the ocean, there to remain 
for another almost illimitable series of 
years. Meantime, the waters of the sea, 
charged with every variety of mineral 
substance, would gradually deposit the 
same in these open fissures, slowly fill- 
ing them up and converting them into 
metalliferous veins. Then again, in the 
cycling ages, would come a time when 
these submerged masses, with their in- 
cipient system of veins, would be once 
more brought to the surface, there to be 
further gashed and cross - fractured, as 
before. After a million years had gone 
by, they would be sunk again, and the 
waters of the sea, now impregnated with 
mineral substances quite unlike those 
held in solution at an earlier date, would 
precipitate their contents into the cloven 
rocks, producing a set of lodes wholly 
different from those previously formed. 

We have only to suppose this process 
of elevation and subsidence, with its at- 
tendant results, to have been continued 
for a great length of time, to produce the 
very complicated and diversified system 
of veins we find scattered over the sur- 
face of the earth at the present day; and 
it should be remembered that the origin 
of our globe, measured by the common- 
ly received idea of its antiquity, is but as 
of yesterday, compared with geological 
chronology, which refers to periods of 
almost infinite duration. 

But while the above hypothesis suffi- 
ciently explains how the system of ir- 
regular and subordinate lodes may have 
been produced, it hardly solves the prob- 
lem as to the formation of these straight 
and long-extended fissures. By some 
the origin of these has been referred to 
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earthquake or volcanic agencies, either 
of which might, to be sure, be adequate 
tot heir production. Striking across the 
southern part of central California, with 
a trend conforming nearly to that of our 
ruling lode, can be seen at the pres- 
ent time a scraggy and irregular chasm, 
caused by the earthquake that disturbed 
that region of country a few years ago. 
This rent can be traced by its ragged 
lips for more than a hundred miles, it 
being nearly straight and having on some 
of the hill-sides a high embankment 
thrown up along its lower edge, consist- 
ing of the earth and rocks thrown out 
when it closed its yawning jaws. As 
seen at present, this channel presents 
the appearance of an ancient canal part- 
ly filled up with rubbish. Its average 


width ranges from ten to fifteen feet, 
there being many basin-like expansions 
along it, some of which are empty pits, 
while others are filled with water, con- 
stituting a series of small ponds, all pure 


and limpid, and a few of them very deep. 
With this modern example before us, 
we can easily believe the fissure occu- 
pied by the. California Mother Lode may 
have been cleft by a similar cause. 
Having thus prepared an opening, set 
now to work the great Alchemist to fill 
up the cavernous depths of this partially 
closed crevice with mineral particles — 
observing, meantime, to have some con- 
venient force at hand wherewith toslight- 
ly tilt it up or shove its top a little to one 
side—and we shall have, in process of 
time, another Mother Lode, with all its 
idiosyncrasies, its wonderful strength, 
and powers of production. As to how 
Nature manages the business, filling up 
and enriching these ugly gaps in the 
crust of the earth, we are now enabled 
to make a pretty good guess, the chem- 
ist in his laboratory being able to accom- 
plish the same thing on a limited scale. 
The theory of igneous injection, accord- 
ing to which the contents of metal-bear- 
ing veins were supposed to be forced up 
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from the molten interior of the earth, if 
not wholly discarded, is less popular now 
than aforetime. At present it is gener- 
ally claimed that the filling up of these 
cracks with vein-matter has been effect- 
ed chiefly, and in some instances wholly, 
by infiltration ; the water, highly charg- 
ed with various acids, having dissolved 
the minerals and metals contained in the 
earth adjacent, carries and deposits them 
on the fissure-walls, leaving them there 
to solidify, the process being greatly aid- 
ed by terrestrial galvanism. Then, again, 
the metals penetrate these open chan- 
nels in a gaseous state, and there gath- 
ering and condensing, fill them up by 
degrees. They are also sometimes fill- 
ed by matter precipitated from liquid so- 
lutions, these several means and meth- 
ods often acting conjointly ; more espe- 
cially in the case of these profound and 
powerful fissures, which, having been 
opened by some deep-seated and wide- 
spread disturbance, have afterward tax- 
ed the entire resources of Nature to help 
fill them up again. Indeed, this may, 
after all, be only one of her ingenious 
plans for gathering in and garnering up 
the widely diffused ores, and placing 
them within the miner’s reach. Hav- 
ing, through the foregoing forces, incit- 
ed in their infinitesimal particles a de- 
sire of change, how cunningly has she 
interposed a barrier to their further 
progress, arresting them and holding 
them in the dark chambers of the mine 
for man’s future use. She rends and 
gashes the surface of the earth, that its 
most precious elements may be attract- 
ed to heal the wound. 

In assigning to the Mother Lode a 
determinate line of strike, it should be 
observed that some slight deflections oc- 
cur along its course. These, however, 
are very trifling, considering its remark- 
able length, the deviation being not more 
than a mile or so, either way, from an 
absolutely straight line. In direction it 
not only corresponds with the longitu- 
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dinal axis of the Sierra Nevada—from 
which it is distant about sixty miles to 
the west—but also with the stratification 
of the slates, as well as with the line of 
contact between the slates and the green- 
stone which inclose it. 

While, as before remarked, this ledge 
pitches in its upper portions at a some- 
what low angle toward the east, it grad- 
ually straightens up with depth attained 
—as shown where exposed in the deep 
caftons cutting across it. At the bottom 
of these gorges, some of which are over 
2,000 feet deep, both the lode and the 
slates stand nearly upright—this having, 
no doubt, been their original position 
throughout. They would appear to have 
been brought into their present situation 
by some steady surface-pressure exerted 
from the east, and while perhaps in a 
more plastic condition than at present. 

Generally the walls of the Mother 
Lode are firm and symmetrical, requir- 
ing but little support on the removal of 
their contents. In some places, howev- 
er, they are subject to great irregulari- 
ties and considerably shattered, while in 
others they are soft or friable, rendering 
very thorough timbering necessary. 

While the vein proper may be said to 
have an average thickness of not more 
than ten or fifteen feet, contracting in 
some places to two or three, and swell- 
ing out in others to more than a hun- 
dred, it is a notable fact that the contig- 
uous slate formation is, at many points, 
also auriferous —a belt of this material, 
of very irregular breadth, being ramified 
in every direction with small veins of 
gold-bearing quartz, the seams between 
the laminz of slate, and even the body 
of the slate itself, being also filled with 
fine particles of the precious metal. 
These small veins vary from the eighth 
of an inch to three or four inches, and, 
occasionally, even a foot in thickness — 
the smaller, which appear to run at ran- 
dom, being invariably the richest. As 
a general rule, the larger of these veins 
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follow the stratification of the slate; 
though sometimes they stand more per- 
pendicular, cutting it diagonally—which 
direction, if persisted in, must, at no 
great depth, carry them into the main 
lode. That they ultimately reach the 
latter, greatly enriching it below the line 
of junction, is highly probable. 

This belt of auriferous slate, which in 
some places reaches a width of nearly a 
hundred feet, shrinking at others to three 
or four, has been extensively and profit- 
ably mined, the facility with which its 
contents can be removed and milled 
having rendered the business tempting 
to the small capitalist. Mining opera- 
tions here have been mostly conducted 
after the manner of an open quarry, 
vast pits having been excavated at such 
points as offered special inducements fo: 
their prosecution. The peculiar feat- 
ures, position, and productive character 
of this gold- bearing band of slate, ren- 
der it an interesting and important ap- 
pendage of the Mother Lode. 

Rarely ever does the ore, or metal- 
bearing matter, occupy the entire space 
between the walls of a vein, more par- 
ticularly if it be one of large dimensions. 
Besides the ore, this space is usually 
filled in with quartz, calc-spar, slate, and 
other material, the whole going to make 
up what is denominated the vein- stone, 
gangue, or matrix. Inthe Mother Lode 
this matrix sometimes consists wholly 
of quartz of different varieties ; again, of 
quartz mixed with a hard, dark-colored 
slate, or a talcose slate, presenting an 
ochreous or an ashy appearance, beth 
kinds being auriferous. In the barren 
and poorer sections of the lode, .the 
quartz is hard, white, and-vitreous ; else- 
where, of a granular texture and grayish 
cast, streaked and stained with the ox- 
ide of iron and other discolorations. 
This class is most apparent near the 
surface, where, also, the vein-stone is 
apt to be of a spongy or honey-comb 
structure. In some localities the quartz 
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is highly crystalized, resembling an open 
net-work, owing to the decomposition of 
its softer, parts. From some of the 
mines along this lode incredible quanti- 
ties of free gold have been extracted. 
Generally, however, the precious metal 
is disseminated throughout the vein- 
stone in such minute particles as to be 
invisible to the naked eye. 

The ore here does not occur in a con- 
tinuous streak, but only in a series of 
chimneys, or pay-chutes, separated by 
stretches of low-grade ore or barren 
matter. In this respect our Mother 
Vein is not peculiar; this, as we have 
already shown, being also a feature of 
the great transmontane lode, as it is 
also of most other strong and opulent 
veins. As is usual, these chimneys set 
down, or pitch, with the strike of the 
ledge, but not always in the same direc- 
tion, their longitudinal dip being, at some 
points, toward the north, and at others 
toward the south. In vertical continu- 
ity none of them have, as yet, ever been 
cut off; and there is little doubt but they 
will hold to depths more profound than 
man will be able to follow them—at 
least, with the mechanical means and 
appliances now at command. 

This great lode runs centrally along 
the southern arm of the main California 
gold-field, being flanked ou either side 
by an auriferous zone varying from ten 
to fifteen miles in breadth; which carries 
about all the mines, both vein and placer, 
in this section of the State. Nearly ev- 
ery important quartz lode, as well as 
the richest placers heretofore worked, 
lie to the east of the great vein. On 
that side are Volcano, West Point, and 
other well-known quartz districts, with 
Columbia, Sonora, and ¢amestown, be- 
sides several minor localities, all once 
famous for their rich surface diggings. 

While the amount of improvements 
made and of work performed upon this 
lode is small, compared with its entire 
length, yet, taken altogether, they consti- 
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tute a very formidable aggregate of la- 
bor applied and means expended. The 
heaviest outlay incurred has been on 
portions of the lode situated at or near 
its extremities. Beginning on the north, 
and taking the mines most developed in 
their order, we have the Little Amador, 
Keystone, Lincoln, Mahony, Maxwell, 
Hayward, Oneida, Hardenburg, Kenne- 
dy, and Gwin, at that end, with the ex- 
tensive cluster of claims on the Fre- 
mont (or Mariposa) Estate, situated near 
its southern terminus. im 

In the vicinity of Jackson, at Angel’s 
Camp, Carson Hill, Quartz Mountain, 
and at several points thence on south 
into Mariposa, we find valuable mines, 
some of which have been brought to 
a largely productive state, while others 
are scarcely more than prospected. The 


most northerly set of claims extends 


from Drytown to near Jackson, a dis- 
tance of eight miles; the Mariposa group 
covering a stretch of six miles, lying be- 
between the Merced River and Mount 
Ophir —the first being entirely in Ama- 
dor, and the latter in Mariposa, County. 
Angel’s Camp and Carson Hill are lo- 
cated in Calaveras, and Quartz Mount- 
ain in Tuolumne, County. 

The experience had in working the 
mines on the Mother Lode — involving, 
as it has done, numerous instances of 
failure, with many of almost unprece- 
dented success —well illustrates the vi- 
cissitudes and trials that have marked 
the general history of quartz-mining on 
this coast. Starting in at a time when 
labor and material were enormously high, 
ignorant of the simplest requirements of 
the business, and overlooking a thou- 
sahd subtile elements of defeat, both the 
mill-man and the miner were baffled on 
every hand, and subjected to almost in- 
variable disappointment and loss in the 
end, many of these first efforts having 
resulted in ruinous failure. Even the 
Amador, or Hayward, claim, afterward 
so conspicuous in the mining annals of 
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the State for its large and profitable pro- 
duction, had to encounter the severest 
struggles during a series of years, it be- 
ing a question, at one time, whether 
work upon it should be longer contin- 
ued or finally given up; and but for 
the perseverance and energy of Alvinza 
Hayward, a part owner, this, like many 
other enterprises of the kind, would have 
been abandoned — its wealth, and (what 
would have been still more deplorable) 
the benefits of such a noble example 
of persistence and courage, lost to the 
world. 

The first work done on this ground 
was in the spring of 1852. For a year 
and a half it proved self-sustaining; 
but the proceeds afterward so falling off 
that they failed to reimburse current 
expenses, operations were “shut down.” 
The following year, Hayward becoming 
half owner of the property, work was re- 
sumed, and pushed with energy for a 
period of four years; but with such in- 
different success that he and his asso- 
ciates found themselves, at the end of 
this time, reduced to financial extremi- 
ties — being, in miners’ parlance, each 
and every one “dead broke.” Such, in- 
deed, was the stringency of the compa- 
ny’s exchequer, that all but Hayward 
were constrained to seek other “dig- 
gings,” giving up the enterprise as hope- 
less. He alone determined to remain, 
for he alone had faith in the future of 
the mine. But it was not a faith with- 
out works: diligently he labored, toiling 
early and late, and pushing on the work 
of exploitation as rapidly as his limited 
means would allow—which means, sooth 
to say, consisted solely of his credit with 
the local traders, and such Sther aid as 
he could command with promises t6 pay. 
But the self-reliant and confident man is 
apt to inspire the confidence of others ; 
and such a man was Hayward, being 
withal intelligent, modest, and truthful 
—the type of the best class of pioneer 
miner. Little wonder, ther’, that his 
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neighbors, confiding in his native good 
qualities, and admiring his resolution 
and pluck, should sympathize with his 
efforts, and, in the generous spirit of the 
day, hazard something on the result. 
Enabled thus to continue the prose- 
cution of work on his prospecting shaft 
until it had reached a depth of 400 feet, 
the stratum of pay ore, lost above, be- 
gan once more to come in; and, growing 
richer and stronger with depth attained, 
the mine was soon yielding large- reve- 
nues, which, continuing for a number of 
years without abatement, rendered Al- 
vinza Hayward — by this time its prin- 
cipal owner —the wealthiest man in Cal- 
ifornia, and this the best-paying prop- 
erty and the paragon mine of the State. 
In linear extent this claim embraces 
1,850 feet, being made up of what was 
originally the Eureka and Badger loca- 
tions. It has been developed to a depth 
of 1,350 feet, measured on the slope of 
the ledge, which, inclining at a mean 
angle of seventy-one degrees, gives a 
vertical depth of over 1,200 feet. For 
several years these were the deepest 
workings on the coast, being now ex- 
ceeded in this respect only by a few ex- 
ploratory shafts on the Comstock Lode. 
The ledge-matter has been stoped out 
for a length of about 800 feet. In thick- 
ness it has proved somewhat variable, 
ranging from five to twenty-five feet, the 
entire mass paying throughout. It is 
also a noteworthy feature of this vein that 
the ore has uniformly increased in value 
as followed downward, the average yield 
advancing steadily from $10 or $12 to 
$30 per ton—the rate at which it pays, 
from wall to wall, in the lowest levels 
yet opened up. It is also of a very pure 
variety, being unusually free from base 
associate, rendering it cheap and facile 
of reduction. It carries about two per 
cent. of pyrites; and, although so rich 
in gold, very rarely can any particles of 
that metal be discovered in it by the un- 
assisted vision, these being so minute 
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and so generally diffused throughout the 
vein-stone. Besides heavy masses of 
medium-grade ore previously developed 
in its upper levels, rich and extensive 
reserves have more recently been open- 
ed up in the lower chambers of this 
mine, insuring for the company’s large 
and well-appointed mills profitable em- 
ployment for a long time tocome. They 
have now seventy-two stamps ready, 
and purpose erecting immediately forty 
more, the latter to be run by water-pow- 
er, and used for crushing the vast quan- 
tities of low-grade ore that has for many 
years been accumulating in all parts of 
their works. 

For ten years in succession, prior to 
1870, the total annual product of this 
mine averaged nearly half a million dol- 
lars, the yearly out-turn having increas- 
ed constantly toward the end of the dec- 
ade, when it amounted to more than 
$700,000. Of these gross earnings, con- 
siderably over one-half was net profits. 
In April, 1870, a fire broke out in the 
main shaft of this mine, destroying the 
timbering, and causing an interruption 
of operations. Within a year from the 
time the company had recovered from 
the effects of this disaster, another dam- 
aging fire occurred, destroying the hoist- 
ing-works and other portions of the 
plant, and seriously crippling the pro- 
ductive energies of the mine for nine- 
ty days. In consequence of these and 
other less grave causes of interruption, 
such as are incidental to this class of 
enterprises in their earlier stages, the 
revenues, that might otherwise have been 
counted upon here, have been greatly 
curtailed during the past two years. 
Despite so many hinderances and extra 
drafts upon its means, this company 
has been able to make a very tolerable 
showing of gross production, and profits 
earned, in the interim. The receipts 
from the mine for the year 1870 amount- 
ed to $341,701, of which $111,000 were 
disbursed in dividends to stockholders. 

Vor. IX.—27. 
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The receipts for 1871 aggregated a little 
over $200,000, of which more than one- 
twelfth was in like manner divided among 
the owners. With a probable exemp- 
tion from these interregnums of produc- 
tion hereafter (every precaution having 
been taken against their recurrence)— 
with their mine placed in the primest 
condition—with large and valuable re- 
serves established, and a vast milling 
capacity at command—the future pros- 
pects of this company ought to be ac- 
counted extremely flattering. 

Of the other pfominent mines em- 
braced in the group situated at the 
northerly end of the great ore-range, it 
may be said that they make, without ex- 
ception, a good exhibit of ascertained 
wealth, or excellent promise, the entire 
number having been extensively pros- 
pected, and the most of them thorough- 
ly proven. .The Little Amador, at a 
depth of 400 feet, shows a handsome 
ledge, prolific of medium ore, for the re- 
duction of which a forty-stamp mill has 
just been completed by the company. 
A prosperous career may therefore be 
predicted for this, the most northerly 
claim as yet much developed on the 
Mother Lode. 

On the Keystone Mine operations 
were commenced even earlier than on 
the Hayward, some prospecting having 
been done here in 1850, and a five-stamp 
mill put up the following year. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, this was the 
first vein- mining done in California— 
though this honor is contested by other 
localities, the merit of erecting the pi- 
oneer quartz-mill being probably due to 
Grass Valley. 

The Keystone Company has opened 
its ground to the depth of about 600 
feet, the ore at this level being in large 
volume and of good quality. This mine 
has been worked pretty steadily from 
the first; and, taken all through, has a 
fair record to refer to. Its gross earn- 
ings havé been over $1,000,000, of which 
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about one-half has been absorbed by 
cost of mine and current expenses. The 
company has its property well opened 
and in good condition, with a very com- 
plete plant, including a forty-stamp mill, 
giving a monthly clean-up of about 
$40,000. 

Within the limits of this location, we 
have another example of those local ob- 
liquities and that singular disposition of 
ore-bodies and conformation of strata 
that occur at intervals along the Mother 
Lode. The main channel—here over 300 
feet wide on the surface, contracting to 
one-third of that space 400 feet below—is 
filled with a mass of slate, through which 
run numbers of quartz-veins, conforming 
with the strike of the ledge and the strat- 
ification of the inclosing slates. The 
hanging-wall of the lode pitches here at 
an angle of seventy, and the foot-wall of 
forty, degrees. The two bands of quartz 
—standing, the one at the upper, and 
the other near the lower, edge of this 
channel—being so far apart, were orig- 
inally located as separate claims, the 
former under the name of the Spring 
Hill, and the latter of the Keystone— 
which name was retained and applied to 
both, after the two sets of claimants, 
finding the veins were likely to unite, 
had consolidated their interests. In ex- 
ploiting this ground, two working-shafts 
have been sunk—the one carried down 
in the upper stratum of quartz lying next 
to and inclining with the hanging-wall, 
and the other in the slate near the foot- 
wall—the system of small veins imbed- 
ded in the slaty mass (and which are 
now being stoped,out) being reached by 
drifting in from this lower shaft. The 
structure of the vein, and disposition of 
ore-bodies here met with, though of fre- 
quent occurrence on the Mother Lode, 
would elsewhere be considered wholly 
anomalous. 

Traveling south, we arrive, in turn, at 
the Lincoln (now more commonly known 
as the Stanford and Downs), the Ma- 
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hony, and the Maxwell mines—all, after 
some mishaps and back-sets, now per- — 
manent and thrifty institutions, with well- 
appointed mills and hoisting - works, and 
material sufficient to keep them profita- 
bly employed for some time at least. 

Next we have the Amador- Hayward 
Mine, already described, after which, 
having passed one or two others of less- 
er note, we come to the Oneida, another 
prosperous and sterling property. Not 
only is the mine and management here 
first-class, but the mill and plant through- 
out constitute a model in their way; all 
the recent labor-saving appliances and 
other advance improvements having been 
introduced, adding greatly to the efficien- 
cy of the several processes required in 
treating the ores, and effecting a notable 
economy of manual labor, now the prin- 
cipal factor in bullion production. This 
mine has been opened to a perpendicu- 
lar depth of 700 feet, the cre improving 
steadily in the lower levels, and averag- 
ing now about $20 per ton. The mill, 
carrying sixty stamps, disposes of about 
100 tons of ore daily, the amount raised 
from the mine. This company has ore 
enough uncovered to keep the mill run- 
ning for three or four years, and but for 
the temporary failure of the Sutter Ca- 
nal Company, would, before this, have 
greatly increased their milling capacity ; 
it being still their intention to put up an- 
other mill, to be driven by water, as soon 
as this canal is finished, which will prob- 
ably be in the course of the next twelve 
months. With water for a propulsive 
power, this company expect to be able 
to raise and mill their ores at a cost not 
to exceed $2.50 per ton. 

Passing the Hardenberg Mine—a 
hopeful property, with a good twenty- 
stamp mill and substantial hoisting 
works, but not just at present actively 
operating — we reach the Kennedy, an- 
other standard mining estate, complete 
in its appointments, and under full and 
successful headway. Theore here yields 
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now at the rate of $20 per ton, and is 
constantly growing better. The Gwin 
Mine, a little further south, and the last 
in this northern group requiring special 
mention, is another valuable property, 
having already worked itself up to a 
large and permanent prosperity. 

Skipping now a space of twenty-five 
miles, along which the Mother Lode 
shows itself occasionally in considera- 
ble strength, but where the developments 
have not been of sufficient importance to 
call for particular mention in a running 
review of this kind, we come next to An- 
gel’s Camp, an early quartz- mining lo- 
cality, and one that, having experienced 
much good and evil fortune, is now re- 
covering from a long season of depres- 
sion, with the prospect of soon becom- 
ing a flourishing and progressive camp 
once more. The active mines here con- 
sist of the Bovee, Angels, Stickles, The 
Big, and one or two others of lesser 
note, all doing tolerably well, and im- 
parting to this interest a cheerful out- 
look. 

Five miles further on, and we are at 
Carson Hill, justly designated by Pro- 
fessor Whitney classic ground in the 
history of California mining. Here, in 
the early days, occurred some of the 
richest gold-finds recorded in the annals 
of the State. From the Morgan—now 
the Hope—grounds, more than a million 
dollars were taken in the course of a few 
months, and this without the aid of ma- 
chinery and with very little labor, the 
gold being mostly taken from the surface 
rock. The hill is full of valuable quartz 
lodes, still almost in a virgin state, the 
refractory character of the ore, the un- 
settled condition of the titles, and other 
discouraging causes, having prevented 
any considerable developments being 
made on this famous hill. Recently, 
the question of title having been settled 
by the acquisition of a United States 
patent to the greater portion of the 
mines here, arrangements have been 
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perfected for opening them up on a large 
scale; the projected enterprise contem- 
plating the erection of immense mills, to 
be located in the immediate vicinity of 
the mines and to be driven by water. A 
thousand stamps could here be run by 
water - power, and, it is believed, with 
large and certain profit. Much of the 
ore taken from the lodes on this hill has 
proved wonderfully rich, portions of it 
working up to $20,000 and even $30,000 
per ton. 

Six miles south of Carson Hill, the 
Mother Lode strikes across, or rather 
under, Table Mountain, beneath the stu- 
pendous walls of which lies the renown- 
ed Raw-hide Ranch Mine, abounding, 
like the veins at Carson Hill, in the tel- 
lurets of gold and silver, many tons of 
exceedingly rich ore having been taken 
out here, but which, owing to the incom- 
petence of those attempting to treat it, 
yielded but indifferent returns ; the com- 
pany having been bankrupted while run- 
ning their mill on ore that assayed sev- 
eral hundred dollars to the ton. The 
attempt at working this mine is to be 
shortly renewed, and, with the experi- 
ence gained since work was stopped, 
there is no doubt but the result will 
prove abundantly satisfying. 

Two and a half miles south of Raw- 
hide Ranch, the Harris and several oth- 
er promising claims having been passed, 
we reach the Heslep and the App mines, 
which lie against the northerly slope of 
Quartz Mountain, and which, after a 
good many struggles, running through 
nearly twenty years of varying fortune, 
are now doing extremely well. 

Between Quartz Mountain and Mari- 
posa, a stretch of nearly forty miles, the 
Mother Vein shows itself frequently; 
sometimes in the shape of immense 
croppings, as at Pefion Blanco, the 
Oaks and Reese, and the Crown Lode, 
and again in a more subdued form; dis- 
appearing here, also, for long stretches 
together. 
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Having crossed the Merced River and 
entered the Frémont estate, it displays 
itself in great strength, this being also 
the theatre of some of the most extend- 
ed and successful mining achievements 
along it. Operations, commenced here 
in 1852, have, with some intermissions, 
been kept up ever since. Owing to mis- 
calculations of various kinds at the start, 
and a steady persistence in every man- 
ner of extravagance afterward, these first 
efforts resulted in ruinous failure. Be- 
ing renewed under better auspices, they 
were attended for a series of years with 
a fair measure of success. Under a 
careful and competent administration, 
the returns have since proved at least 
remunerative, showing that when failure 
occurred the fault was not in the mines. 
The principal mines on the Frémont es- 
tate consist of the Pine- Tree and Jose- 
phine, lying on its northern, and the 
Princeton group, on its southern, bor- 
der. The first two lie parallel, occupy- 
ing separate branches of the main lode, 
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while the others fill the entire channel. 
They have all been extensively worked, 
their united product up to this time hav- 
ing approximated $10,000,000. In aver- 
age yield the ores here have run low; 
profits, when any were realized, being 
due to the large quantity disposed of. 
This company have no less than four 
large mills, carrying an aggregate of 152 
stamps, enabling them to crush nearly 
200 tons of ore per day. Having been 
the subject of many vicissitudes, en- 
countered under various administrations, 
these properties have remained idle or 
been worked only in a partial way for 
several years. Recently, parties of am- 
ple means and large experience are re- 
ported to have made arrangements for 
resuscitating these mines; encouraging 
the hope that they will soon be once more 
contributing to our general product of 
bullion, and diffusing life and activity 
into the business of the country adja- 
cent, which has suffered severely since 
the suspension of work upon them. 
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HAD the “blues.” For already I 

had become satisfied that the young 
metropolis of the North-west, which 
Hope, with the typical vermilion finger, 
had pointed out to me as the city among 
ten thousand where crowding cases and 
flowing fees would overwhelm the am- 
bitious disciple of Blackstone, had real- 
ly more “law” than it could convenient- 
ly carry with any prospect of municipal 
progress. Had every inhabitant of the 
place given himself up entirely to the 
spirit of acrimonious and implacable lit- 
igation, the felicitous equipoise of de- 
mand and supply would not yet have 
been restored ; on the contrary, a gaunt 
forest of legal “limbs” would have re- 


mained idle and unappropriated — wav- 
ing bleakly in the winter of inevitable 
decay. A “heart of oak,” supposing it 
to have been in the law business, could 
not, under these circumstances, have 
been joyously imponderable; and it was 
no wonder that my own, being of very 
common timber, weighed heavily on this 
April night, and dragged me down into 
fathomless depths ofdespondency. What 
was I to do when the few hundred dol- 
lars brought with me had wasted utterly 
away? This interrogatory rose upon 
me again and again with a sphinx-like 
emphasis that was appalling. While 
amusing myself with reveries of this 
cheerful nature, some one rapped at my 
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office-door, and, in response to my 
‘Come in,” not uttered in the gentlest 
of tones, a tall young man, of dark com- 
plexion and habited in a suit of heavy 
brown cloth, entered. I recognized him, 
after the usual salutations had passed, 
as a person who had, for several weeks, 
been sojourning at my hotel, the C—— 
House. Taking the chair I proffered, 
he seated himself near the stove, and, 
bending upon me from under a pair of 
heavy, black eyebrows, a glance glitter- 
ing and keen with scrutiny, said, “It’s 
a nasty night for April!” 

“It is, indeed,” I replied, stooping to 
replenish the stove; ‘“‘and you seem to 
have had the benefit of it.” 

“Yes; I had some difficulty in find- 
ing your office—and that reminds me 
that I did not come here to discuss the 
weather, but to talk business.” 

He bent his head for a moment, as if 
to reflect, and I fixed myself in an atti- 
tude of respectful attention, my first fee 
being the idea which was uppermost in 
my mind. 

“Are you satisfied with this?” and, 
as he spoke, he waved his hand satiri- 
cally toward the single Falstaffian col- 
umn of law-books, largely recruited from 
the Patent-Office Department, on a shelf 
against the wall opposite. 

I smiled, and, without waiting for fur- 
ther answer, he proceeded: 

“If you succeed at all in the practice 
of the law in Portland, it will be after 
years of patience, persistent labor, and a 
life of hideous economy and privation. 
I believe that you realize this yourself, 
and for that reason I have come here to- 
night to share with you a valuable secret, 
and to solicit your assistance in a pro- 
ject which, if successfully prosecuted, 
will enrich us both.” 

A suspicion of double-barreled bur- 
glary flashed across me, and I suppose 
he must have seen something of the kind 
in my face, for he resumed immediately, 
with an impatient gesture, “Nay, it is 
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honorable ; and all I ask of you in re- 
turn for the confidence I am about to re- 
pose in you, is a pledge of secrecy in the 
event that you do not join me in the 
project to which I have alluded.” 

Having received every assurance of 
good faith on my part, he drew his chair 
closer to mine, and then looking toward 
the door, suggested that I had better 
lock it. I got up to attend to that, and 
when I resumed my seat beside him, he 
had lighted a cigar, and was evidently 
going to be comfortable. He held his 
cigar-case toward me, and asked: 

“Did you ever hear the story of The 
Lost Cabin?” 

I never had. 

“No? I will tell it to you now. In 
the spring of 185-, while the southern 
border of Oregon was ringing with the 
battles of that. memorable war between 
the heroic settlers of the Territory and 
the Shasta and Rogue River Indians, 
two brothers by the name of Wilson— 
James and Henry—arrived at Jackson- 
ville, and, getting together a small party 
of hardy and experienced miners, set 
out, fully armed, to prospect for gold 
along the rivers and among the broken 
ranges of mountains southward of that 
then prosperous mining-town. The 
party had been out for several weeks, 
meeting with but little success, and had 
just lost one of their number in a skir- 
mish with the Indians, when a council 
was Called, and all but the Wilson broth- 
ers concurred in the opinion that it was 
best to return to Jacksonville, and wait 
for the conclusion of the war. 

“The Wilsons were of a haughty, ob- 
stinate spirit, thorough in mountain craft, 
and brave to recklessness. With them 
daring was a habit and danger a luxury, 
and they held out against the arguments 
and entreaties of their more prudent 
comrades, until it was agreed, finally, 
that they should have the greater part 
of the provisions, ammunition, etc., and 
continue in their search, while the oth- 
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ers would retrace their steps by the 
shortest and safest route. 

“On the morning of parting, James 
Wilson rose in his stirrups, and, swing- 
ing his rifle aloft with an arm splendidly 
muscular, exclaimed: ‘Good-by, boys! 
and good luck to you, but we can’t go 
back. There is gold somewhere yonder 
behind that smoky line of mountains, 
and we are going to dig it out, though 
all the Red-skins of the wilderness stand 
guard over it! We'll come back rich as 
kings, boys! or leave our bones to bleach 
there: it’s a glorious battle-ground!’ 

“This high speech fired the hearts of 
the retreating party for a moment, and 
some of them turned, as though they, 
too, would fain peril their lives for that 
without which life is more bitter than 
death ; but the momentary flash of hero- 
ism went down, and, shaking their heads 
in denial, they rode away, shouting back 
rude words of cheer. 

“They never met again. The main 
division reached Jacksonville after many 
days of wearisome and perilous travel, 
and waited in vain through lengthening 
months for some tidings of the Wilsons. 
Their story is sealed to all, save me. I 
owe my own knowledge of their further 
progress and final fate to the fact that 
we were cousins and confidential friends. 
With this word of explanation, I will 
give you so much of the history of the 
brothers as came to me in the letters of 
James, written at San Francisco, in the 
year 1859. 1 have them here”—and, as 
he talked, he drew forth a packet of per- 
haps a dozen letters, much worn, creas- 
ed, and soiled, and held them in his 
hand— “but have no need to recur to 
them, as I have read them many times. 

“Well, from the point of separation 
the Wilsons continued in a south - east- 
erly direction. They at first traveled 
with every precaution against surprise, 
but finally relaxed their vigilance, as they 
were seemingly beyond the range of the 
hostile tribes. 
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“At last they reached a green and 
narrow valley, walled in by precipitous 
mountains, around which meandered, 
over and among bowlders of richly-col- 
ored rock and across beds of smooth 
and shining pebbies, the limpid waters 
of a snow-fed stream. Here they de- 
termined to rest and recruit themselves 
and their jaded animals, while they lei- 
surely and thoroughly prospected for 
gold the region immediately about them. 

“Desiring to remain in the valley for 
some time, they concluded to put up a 
rude log-cabin, which would protect 
their camp equipage, and, pierced with 
loop-holes, fort-fashion, would serve as 
a defense in case of an Indian attack. 

“On the morning after their arrival, 
Henry began to cut timber, out of which 
to construct the temporary home and 
fortress; while James went forth, gun 
in hand, to replenish their impoverished 
larder. About ten o’clock he killed a 
deer, which he shouldered and started 
for camp. He reached the little stream 
perspiring and thirsty, for the day was 
warm, and threw his limp burden down 
upon a pebbly bar while he stooped to 
get a drink. 

“No sooner had his lips touched the 
water than his eye was arrested by the 
sparkle of certain small objects scatter- 
ed among the gravel of the bottom. A 
miner is ever upon the alert; and so, 
plunging his hand into the pellucid wa- 
ters, he drew forth a handful of the 
gravel for examination. 

“It was gold! 

“Yes, there it was, in coarse yellow 
grains and lumps—richer than a dream. 
He dropped suddenly to examine the 
bar on which he stood: it, too, was 
gorged with the glittering metal, and he 
rose with a whoop of joy that made the 
woods echo, and brought Henry running 
to the spot—for he had heard it and rec- 
ognized his brother’s voice, on the other 
side of the little valley. You can im- 
agine their ecstasy. They had known 
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poverty all their lives, and there before 
them was wealth—sudden, splendid, 
exhaustless. But I must not linger. 
Working together, they finished the 
cabin that day, and the next began to 
gather the gold. The labor was not 
great, and within two weeks’ time they 
had heaped together a marvelous quan- 
tity of it, and began to contemplate a 
return. 

“Life was now precious, and, after 
thinking it over and weighing the chan- 
ces for and against the practicability of 
getting back unmolested, they were con- 
vinced that it was best to remain where 
they were until the volunteer forces 
under General Lane, which they knew 
were on the way, had reached the hos- 
tile country and relieved the hard paths 
of mountain travel from the wily foe that 
lurked upon every step. Having made 
an excavation in the centre of their cab- 
in-floor, they lined it carefully with rock, 
and, in the vault thus formed, deposited 
their treasure, tied up in bags of dried 
and undressed deer-skin. This was 
done in case an attack from the Indians 
should compel them to flee, when, of 
course, it would be impossible to carry 
the heavy metal. 

“But no attack was made, and, after 
the lapse of several weeks, they arose 
one morning and agreed that it was time 
to be upon the homeward trail. The 
sheeny forest-leaves waved in the soft 
winds of morning, and the fresh air was 
musical with the songs of birds, as, fully 
armed, they strode forth spiritedly to 
bring in their horses, which had grown 
fat and vigorous upon the bountiful past- 
ure. 

“The cabin stood near the stream, in 
the edge of the wood, and when they had 
approached to within forty yards of it, 
suddenly a score of rifles crashed upon 
them from the bank, followed by the ter- 
rible war-cry of the Shastas. 

“Henry, who it happened was in front 
of James, leading two of the horses, sank 
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with a deadly groan, his horses rearing 
and falling at the same time. The In- 
dians burst from their cover and sprang 
forward with all the echoes of pandemo- 
nium. James emptied his rifle with fa- 
tal aim among them, and drew his re- 
volver. The Indians knew the kind of 
music they had to face, and, having neg- 
lected to reload, dashed back to the cov- 
erof the bank. The resolute miner saw 
his salvation in this movement, and, has- 
tily tossing a noose-halter over the head 
of the only horse that remained uninjur- 
ed, leaped upon his back, and was out 
of immediate danger in an instant—ca- 
reering down the valley with the scat- 
tering shots of the enemy singing over 
his head. The war-party being afoot, 
he was not followed, and finally reached 
the frontier settlements, after a journey 
of incredible hardship. 

“As the Indian war continued with- 
out abatement, he took passage for San 
Francisco, in order to obtain medical 
advice in regard to his health, which ex- 
posure and privation had badly broken. 
Then it was that he began the corre- 
spondence with me. I was in Chicago 
at the time. 

“Unexpectedly receiving news of his 
death, in the fall of 1859, I hastened to 
San Francisco, and received from the 
hands of his landlord a little bundle of 
papers, among which I found this. Read 
it; no explanation is required.” 

He handed me a folded sheet of paper, 
on which a letter had been begun, in a 
cramped, ungainly, but still legible hand. 
Here it is: 


San Francisco, CAL., Oct. 26, 1859. 

Dear Cousin :—I had hoped to see you here before 
this, but the end has come sooner than I expected. I 
dreamed of that cabin, in the wilds of Oregon, last 
night, and saw poor Harry fall again before the cow- 
ardly shots of those skulking Shastas; and I think it 
is nearly over. I must write what I intended to have 
spoken, and endeavor to give you such directions as 
will enable you to find the cabin, for you must find 
it, Theodore, and enjoy its hidden gold. The first 
part of your course is plain enough : start from Jack- 
sonville and keep the California road for —— 
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Here the hand of death stayed the re- 
vealing pen, and there remained only a 
black and shapeless ink-blot, as a fit em- 
blem of the mystery that wrapped the 
whereabouts of the lost cabin. I turned 
from the paper and looked at Harper — 
for such was the name by which he had 
introduced himself to me. 

“That is all I know about it,’’ said 
he, “and here is my proposition: let us 
jointly purchase an outfit and spend the 
summer in the mountains of southern 
Oregon. With the clue we have, I ver- 
ily believe that we shall find the cabin.” 

“T am with you;” and I gave hima 
steadfast grip. 

Harper flushed with pleasure at the 
prompt and hearty acquiescence, and we 
sat talking over the details of our expe- 
dition until the gray eye of dawn looked 
in, and, with a cold and unsympathizing 
stare, admonished us that our sitting had 
been unnaturally protracted. 

It was the middle of May, when, deem- 
ing the southern mountains clear of snow 
and the rivers passable, our final prepa- 
rations were completed, and we were 
ready for the road. 

My books —consisting of a little law, 
in calf, and much Patent-Office, in mus- 
lin—were consigned to a common grave 
in a dry-goods box, and the key of the 
office gracefully resigned to its owner. 

We had a saddle-horse apiece, two 
pack-animals, and provisions for six 
months. After several days of unevent- 
ful travel, we reached Jacksonville. This 
point was the beginning and the end of 
the written instructions of James Wil- 
son; and we looked wonderingly to- 
ward the south, where a wilderness of 
mountains, vales, and rivers — much of 
it yet untrodden by the foot of civilized 
man — stretched away under the serene 
sky. 

There was the ink-blot of the unfin- 
ished letter! 

We were not to be frowned back, 
however, by the difficulties that stood 
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in our way; and, after a day’s rest, we 
again took the California road, with the 
intention of following it for one day 
longer. 

This brought us to a point, where, in 
all probability, the party of prospectors 
headed by the Wilsons had borne off 
from the beaten track, into the chartless 
regions to the south-east. 

Even adopting this general direction 
as the axis of exploration, the field to 
be surveyed was almost hopelessly wide. 
The Wilson party undoubtedly made a 
considerable departure from their in- 
tended course, in order to avoid the act- 
ual theatre of the Indian war; but, with 
this solitary concession to prudence, 
must have sought to reach that portion 
of the country which both rumor and 
the geological outlines of the earth’s 
surface indicated as gold-bearing. Care- 
ful inquiry had put us in possession of 
these latter facts, and we, too, turned.to 
the south-east, but at mo great angle 
from the stage-route. 

Our progress was slow, tortuous, and 
at times unutterably difficult. Hewinga 
trail through woven thickets, scrambling 
over miles of fallen timber, lost in the 
twilight of labyrinthine ca#ons, strain- 
ing toward the summit of some rocky 
divide — where the summer sunshine 
burned like a flame —across turbulent 
rivers, and by the still margins of un- 
known lakes where the great firs shad- 
owed themselves in sombre solitude: 
what a road to fortune! 

We were generously armed, and had 
no great fear of personal danger, for the 
fierce tribes that had formerly hung upon 
the footsteps of the hunter and gold- 
digger here, and had disputed the en- 
croachments of civilization in the bright 
valleys far to our right, had “ceased 
from troubling,” long since, and were 
agriculturally “at rest” upon govern- 
ment reserves. 

We knew, however, that a few un- 
manageable bands had refused to accept 
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the arbitrament of Christian rifles, and 
were still abroad somewhere, in their 
native haunts—from Klamath to the 
sea—committing theft, arson, and an 
occasional murder. 

But our hearts were fired by the “ac- 
cursed lust for gold,” and we were not 
to be deterred by idle fears. We were 
possessed of a spirit that toil could not 
exorcise, nor peril quell ! 

Weary weeks had elapsed, when, one 
day, we reached the base of a precipit- 
ous chain of mountains trending west- 
ward, and directly in our course. A 
few miles to our left we found an ac- 
cessible pass ; but, surveying the range 
with our glass for a great distance on 
either side, could see no other depres- 
sion in its clear-cut line. This, then, 
was the only gate-way to the south-east- 
ern country beyond, and through it the 
Wilson party must have passed, without 
a doubt. At the entrance of the pass 
we found the dim vestiges of a camp- 
fire, and began to hope that we were 
right. Further on we found where an 
axe had been used here and there, and 
knew that we were in the footsteps of 
White Men. Was it the Wilson trail? 

James Wilson, in his letters to Har- 
per, had spoken of a lofty rock, bearing 
a rude resemblance to an hour-glass, 
at the base of which was a mineral- 
spring. It was there that the separa- 
tion had occurred, and the main party 
turned back. The western peaks were 
crowned with sunset gold, and our day’s 
march was nearly done, when, unexpect- 
edly, we halted before a lofty bowlder, 
shaped like an hour-glass; and, at its 
base, Staining the rock over which it 
flowed, we found a spring—bitter with 
mineral constituents. 

By that token the battle was half won, 
and dismounting, we unpacked our tired 
and dispirited horses, and went into 
camp for two days, in order to gather 
Strength for the final struggle. Then 
we were again in the saddle, with our 
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faces still to the south-east, and toiling 
on. The scenery grew wilder and more 
rugged. We were in the region of vol- 
canic agonies—of fierce upheavals and 
lava floods. Interminable difficulties 
rose before us; but they were met with 
heroic resolution, and finally overcome. 
Harper became moody and abstracted ; 
and the stress of sustained anxiety had 
so worn upon my spirit that even in 
slumber the troubles of the day were 
repeated. The boundary between my 
sleeping and waking thoughts ceased to 
be clearly defined, I think, and this ab- 
normal condition of the mind may ac- 
count for what is otherwise inexplicable 
in what I am about to relate. 

We had encamped for the night, and 
it was near sunset. Harper, overcome 
by fatigue, lay asleep, with his head 
upon a roll of blankets. For the hun- 
dredth time I had drawn the unfinished 
letter from my pocket, and sat, with my 
back against a tree, perusing it dreamily 
—with a lead-pencil, which had fallen 
out in getting the letter, also in my 
hand. I remember wishing that some 
spirit- hand would seize the pencil and 
complete the letter, when, to my infinite 
surprise, a shadow, like that of sudden 
twilight, fell upon all things around. I 
was somehow conscious of a preternat- 
ural presence, and, looking up, beheld, 
immediately in front of me, a man, or 
the shadow of a man, tall and muscular, 
with a brown face and a bushy beard. 
He wore a miner’s gray- flannel shirt— 
without a coat—and had a revolver belt- 
ed to his side. I seemed to be utterly 
without the power of speech or motion, 
and looked into the sad and sympathetic 
eyes he turned upon me, with a sense 
of awful fascination. I could see Har- 
per dimly through the semi- darkness, 
but the quiet of slumber still laid upon 
his weary face. Then night seemed to 
close down, and I awoke with a start, to 
find that the evening had advanced, and 
that my companion was kindling a fire. 
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I turned to look for the paper, and found 
it at the foot of the tree against which I 
had reclined; but, what did I see? In 
the blank space, below the ink-blot to 
which I have referred, was a rude draw- 
ing in pencil! It seemed to represent 
two ranges of mountains, intersecting 
each other at right-angles. In the cen- 
tre of the rectangular space on the low- 
er side was a small diagram, resembling 
the large one in shape. I took it to the 
fire-light for a closer examination: it 
was the representation of a miner’s pick. 

Who had done this, and what could it 
mean? Was it the idle and unmeaning 
tracery of my own unconscious hand, 
or was it the effort of some superior 
power to direct us in our search for the 
Lost Cabin? At all events, I could 
make nothing of the mysterious sym- 
bolism before me—pregnant though it 
might be with precious revelations — 
and thought best not to mention the cir- 
cumstance to Harper. 

In the afternoon of the next day we 
were at the foot of another mountain- 
wall, spiked with the gray shafts of fire- 
scathed firs, and with here and there a 
rocky peak towering high in the smoke- 
tinged atmosphere. Through a system 
of caftons, hewn in these mighty rocks, 
we penetrated the range, and halted for 
the night upon an open spot where grass 
was abundant; and, after refreshment, 
forgot in the narcotic languors of the 
pipe all physical weariness and mental 
strain. 

On the morning following we climbed 
a lofty eminence that shot into the sky 
like the spire of some Titanic temple, 
and with our telescopes swept the un- 
known country before us, serene and 
beautiful under the flattering tints of a 
summer sun. To the right, and running 
nearly north and south, laid another range 
of mountains, intersecting at right-angles 
that through which we were passing — 
the drawing below the ink-blot! There, 
upon the great face of Nature, was the 
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realization of the pencil-sketch; and its 
symbolism was as clear as light: away 
in that central region to the south, the 
mystic emblem of the pick marked the 
locality of the vault of gold! With the 
agitation consequent on so sudden a 
revelation, I turned toward Harper, with 
this interpretation of the secret I then 
divulged ; and he, too, was stirred to the 
inmost depths of his imaginative nature. 

On—on we went, in a dream of won- 
der and future wealth, and nothing im- 
peded our progress now, until, at last, 
we entered a narrow valley, walled in by 
precipitous mountains, and bordered on 
each side by a beautiful stream. We 
knew that we were upon sacred ground; 
and, along the shadowy fringe of the 
forest, where the fretted waters sang a 
barbaric rune, we rode, silent as spec- 
tres. A resistless magnetism drew us 
on, and not a word was spoken. Our 
very heart-strings might have snapped 
with their terrible tension. We turned 
a projecting angle of the wood, and a 
square, black object, half buried in a 
rank tangle of weeds and grass, was be- 
fore us. We had found the Lost Cabin! 
—nothing now but an empty pen of 
scorched and blackened logs. 

I disentangled a pick from one of our 
packs, and stepped within the inclosure. 
It, too, was choked with weeds; and, 
bending them aside, I saw, grinning 
upon us in its hideous solitude, a human 
skull! Poor Harry! The Indians had 
intended that the cabin should be his 
funeral pyre, but only the lighter mate- 
rials of the roof had ignited, and the 
green logs had refused to burn. I struck 
the pick into the ground, near the cen- 
tre of the cabin. Once more I lifted it, 
and drove the long wedge of iron to the 
handle in the loose soil. The point 
fastened in some tough substance ; and, 
at the same instant, Harper, uttering a 
cry of mortal anguish, fell heavily at my 
feet, as a rifle-shot roared in my ear— 
and I dropped into oblivion. 
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Then it was night—a long, starless, 
and dreamless night of clouded intellect 
and slumbering soul. When the cun- 
ning forces of Nature had repaired the 
fragile structure, and the dawn of reason 
came, they were telling the story of a 
stage-driver on the Oregon and Califor- 
nia route, who, many months before, had 
captured a nude and sun- bronzed wild 
man—gibbering like a monkey, but harm- 
less as a babe—near the boundary-line, 
and had sent him north to Portland. It 
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was the story of my own rescue from the 
southern wilds. 

For the rest, Harper must have fallen 
by the accidental discharge of his own 
rifle; and my mind, strung by the high 
excitement of the search, weakened by 
the despotism of one absorbing idea, and 
dazed by the apparent interposition of 
the supernatural, had given way under 
the shock, and the mere instincts of the 
animal nature had provided me with sus- 
tenance, and prolonged my life. 
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AND KINDRED SUPERSTITIONS IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


a N the lofty mountain-peaks reigns 
the gigantic Jutul, marks of whose 


iron grasp are visible in the hard gran- 
ite, and whose weapons are the Bauta- 
stone and the rushing avalanche; on the 
lower fells roam the treacherous Trold 
and the beautiful Huldra; on the hills 
and at the roots of old trees lurk the nu- 
merous hosts of the Elves; and in the 
bowels of the earth dwell the puny but 
long-armed Duerge, deft workers of 
splendid arms and precious ornaments. 
At dusk, Thusser and Vetter still walk 
the earth; and, in the light of the moon, 
the jovial Nisser frolic on the green- 
sward. In the streams and lakes hides 
the malicious Nék, and through the mid- 
night air rushes the wild Hunt of Asgar- 
dreia, foreboding murder, war, and sud- 
den death, while a protecting guardian, 
Fylgia, accompanies every human being 
through his whole earthly career, striving 
to screen him from the assaults of his nu- 
merous and invisible foes.” Thus may be 
summed up the folk-lore of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula—superstiiions which are 
only at the present day slowly yielding 
to the advance of modern enlightenment, 
having held their own since the day when 


Procopius wrote of the dwellers in Thule 
that “they worshiped not alone many 
gods, but a host of demons pertaining 
to the air, the earth, the ocean, and some 
even said to exist in the springs and riv- 
ers, to all of whom they offer various 
sacrifices.” 

Ignorance of Nature and its hidden 
forces, combined with the innate desire 
born in man to seek for an explanation 
of the daily recurring natural phenome- 
na, readily ascribed these wonders to a 
preternatural cause. But these phen- 
omena were too numerous and various 
to be referred to the action of but one 
author, and the idea of a number of su- 
pernatural beings naturally occurred and 
took root in the popular mind — beings 
whose limitless power for evil and dan- 
gerous wrath could only be propitiated 
and appeased by worship and sacrifice. 

The hollow thunder which reverber- 
ates among the recesses of the mount- 
ains, the smoke and fire which issue from 
them, the devastations caused by un- 
expected earthslides and awe-inspiring 
earthquakes, must, as a matter of course, 
have impressed the rude and ignorant 
denizen of the North as purely super- 
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natural effects, due to the activity and 
wrath of Jutuler, Riser, and similar gi- 
gantic monsters, who were believed to 
dwell in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
and marks of whose huge feet and iron 
grasp a willing fancy did not fail to ob- 
serve in the curiously-shaped and in- 
dented granite masses. In course of 
time, fear and superstition heightened 
those creations with additional horrors, 
and the belief obtained that those ruth- 
less foes of humanity were finally trans- 
formed into the many fantastic rocks in 
which the North abounds. 

In “Orvarodd’s Saga” is the follow- 
ing picture of a Jette: “He was entirely 
black, except his eyes and teeth, which 
were white. His nose was immense, 
and ended in a hook; his hair, which 
descended to his waist, was rough like 
the gills of fishes; and his eyes were 
like two water-pools.” 

Crystals and other natural produc- 
tions, showing an evident design, but 
which they knew had not been fashion- 
ed by mortal hands; a voice or a sound 
—an echo, perhaps, of a falling tree or 
stone—startling the ear in places where 
the stillness of death usually reigned; 
traces of human tracks discovered where 
no one was believed to have passed; or 
things found or lost, the discovery or loss 
of which were equally unaccountable — 
all these unexplained facts presupposed 
a cause, and the ignorance of natural 
laws, combined with ready superstition 
and a lively fancy, created the various 
imaginary beings, who were credited 
with these wonders, and who were 
named, according to the localities as- 
signed to them, Forest Trolds, Huldras, 
Mountain Trolds, Vetter, Elves, Duerge, 
Nisser, etc. 

The monotonous expanse of the ocean 
and its secret, inscrutable depths ; the 
roar of the storm, and the foaming waves 
of the angry sea, strike a responsive 
chord in the human mind, thrilling it 
with emotions of awe and wonder. Con- 
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sequently, the huge sea - monsters, dis- 
porting themselves on the stormy sea or 
floating motionless on the glassy surface, 
occasionally seen by the ignorant fisher- 
men, furnished ample materials for the 
general belief in monstrous Krackens— 
mermen and mermaids. 

The solemn roar of our northern /oss- 
es (cataracts); the sudden gusts of wind 
issuing from the mountain-gorges, mak- 
ing the fords and streams of Norway so 
unsafe to navigate, often causing the loss 
of lives, coupled with the circumstance 
that the ice, when a thaw is impending, 
suddenly bursts asunder with a loud re- 
port, leaving an open furrow, have aided 
superstition in peopling the water and 
its hidden depths with malicious be- 
ings—the Nékker, Grimmer, Quern- 
quane — who claim at least one sacrifice 
a year from among human beings, to 
whom they entertain an unappeasable 
hatred. 

Human imagination, having peopled 
the mountains, earth, and water with su- 
pernatural beings, could not long leave 
tenantless the endless space, which en- 
compasses all. In the myriads of stars, 
the forms of the clouds, the mysterious 
mist, in meteors and the flaming North- 
ern Lights, the ignorantand superstitious 
observer readily saw and heard the ap- 
proach of the gods, the wild chase of the 
Asgardreia, the thundering ride of the 
Troldkjerringer, dire foreboders of com- 
ing disasters. When the lightning strikes 
down among the lofty fells, what more 
natural than the belief that the god who 
reveals himself in thunder and light- 
ning—the mighty Thor—is in the act of 
chastising the earthly demons who haunt 
the regions where the thunderbolt is seen 
to descend. 

The most of these supernatural beings, 
typifying the forces of Nature, were held 
to be hostile and pitiless toward man; 
and, as a certain vagueness pertained to 
them, their doings were relegated to the 
night, in which human imagination and 
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fear are most prone to conjure forth 
phantasms of dread ard horror. 

Although the personifications of the 
forces of Nature may thus be consider- 
ed to be the prime elements of the myth- 
ical legends of Scandinavia, we would 
greatly err in ascribing to this origin ev- 
ery myth and legend of supernatural be- 
ings, many of which are pure poetical 
fictions, while others embody vagve tra- 
ditions of the remote history of the coun- 
try. The characteristic feature of the 
myth is its almost unsearchable mixture 
of a variety of legends. In the stories 
of the gods, in their wars, adventures, 
and mutual relations, the eldest history 
of the northern peoples is distinctly 
traceable in the guise of the myth. 
That it is vague and full of fable is the 
natural consequence of its remote an- 
tiquity and of the rudeness of the narra- 
tor living in the first childhood of the 
race. Through the mists which obscure 
the earliest history of the North, our 
scholars and antiquarians think they 
discern a conflict sustained by the abo- 
rigines of the northern peninsula against 
an immigrated and more advanced peo- 
ple; and in our legends about Jutuler, 
Trolds, Elves, and Duerge, we obtain 
glimpses of those elder and rader inhab- 
itants, whose subjugation and disper- 
sion, as faint memories from times long 
past, are sung in the old sagas of the 
Skjalds. 

That these aborigines have been of 
the same race of people is by no means 
certain. On the contrary, the great dif- 
ferences which the legends indicate be- 
tween the gigantic Jutuler—who handled 
huge bowlders as if they were pebbles— 
and the small, cunning dwarfs, who hid 
in caves, would seem to point to their 
different origin, even if they lived to- 
gether in certain places, and were leag- 
ued with each other to oppose the people 
who had invaded their country from the 
east. 

The “ Hervawar Saga” says: “ Before 
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the men of Asia came to the North, Riser 
and Semi-Riser dwelt here, and it came 
to pass that the Riser took wives from 
Manheim, and gave them in return their 
daughters. The ancestor of the cele- 
brated Rafn was named Halftrold, and 
was said to have sprung from Jotun 
race. The best known of the chiefs of 
the Jotuns was Starkodr, of Alafoss. 
Starkodr had no less than six arms, and 
in strength and looks was like the Thur- 
ser, from whom he descended.” 

In other localities, it seems that the 
criginal inhabitants, after a fierce con- 
test, had been compelled to seek refuge 
in the forest and fells, where they dwelt 
in caves, subsisting by hunting, and 
dressing themselves in the skins of the 
slain animals. That they continued to 
stand in a hostile relation to their con- 
querors, and that they, on due occasion, 
descended from their haunts, to ravish 
and waste the possessions of the invad- 
ers, is more than probable. Their sud- 
den attack and equally rapid disappear- 
ance, the devastation following their 
tracks, their gigantic strength, savage 
aspect and dress, and the fact that they 
always selected the night for thejy \\, p- 
redations, all combined to invest them 
with demoniac horror to the imagination 
of the more civilized dwellers of the val- 
leys. Clothed with all the exaggerated 
horrors of fancy and superstition, they 
at last inspired such terror, that the be- 
lief obtained that more than human cour- 
age and strength were demanded to con- 
tend againstthem. This task was, there- 
fore, appropriately delegated to the god 
of thunder himself, who blasted them 
with lightning, or to his earthly repre- 
sentative, Thor—one of the leaders of 
the immigratory people, who, in the old 
sagas, is praised as the destroyer of the 
altars of the Fornistic gods, the terror 
and slayer of the mountain people, mount- 
ain wolves, and the Jetter. But tradi- 
tion deals not alone with the gigantic 
Jutuler, Riser,and Mountain Trolds, but 
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is still more rife with accounts of Thus- 
ser and dwarfs. The idea of this last 
puny race originated probably in a faint 
recollection of the Lapps, who, in re- 
motest eld, inhabited localities whence 
they have for ages been expelled. How- 
ever inferior the small Lapps may have 
been in strength and courage to the new- 
comers, they still were held to be dan- 
gerous neighbors, owing to their reputed 
knowledge of the secrets of Nature, and 
their cunning and agility. They had the 
reputation of being audacious cattle-lift- 
ers, adroit abductors of children (hence, 
perhaps, the origin of the numerous sto- 
ries of “changelings”’), adept thieves of 
house-utensils and food, skillful in the 
composition of sleeping-draughts, fond 
of enticing people into their caves by en- 
chanting song and music, or by the dis- 
play of precious treasure, etc.; traits 
which furnish us the key to many a tale 
of the “underground people.” Adam, 
of Bremen, who flourished in the elev- 
enth century, relates that “in Sweden a 
race of people live in the mountains, who 
descend occasionally on the plains and 
devastate the fields of the husbandmen; 
and, I have been told,” the old chron- 
icler continues, “that in Norway exist 
wild men and women, who live in the 
forest and rarely appear. They use the 
hides of animals for clothes, and their 
language sounds more like the snarling 
of wild beasts than the speech of human 
beings.” The Icelanders call this peo- 
ple Bjergbuar, Thussar, Risar, and Tréll. 
They live in caves and clefts of the 
mountains, are great sorcerers, carry off 
cattle and men, and possess only one 
good quality: that of keeping their word 
(vide Torfeus). 

The inborn craving of man to search 
for the first cause of everything, and, if 
possible, to lift the veil which hides the 
invisible world, as well as dim memories 
from hoary eld, may thus be considered 
as the primary causes of the multitude 
of northern legends concerning super- 
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natural beings. The accord between 
these folk-traditions and the old north- 
ern mythology, gives rise to an interest- 
ing speculation as to the extent to which 
the records contained in the Eddas have 
been the popular faith of the country. 
We here limit ourselves to point out 
that the whole northern mythology cen- 
tres around the unceasing conflict be- 
tween the heavenly gods of Valhalla and 
the demons of the earth; the gigantic 
and powerful Jetter, Riser, and Trold, 
and the small, but cunning Duerge, Vet- 
ter, and Swart—elves whose most relent- 
less pursuer was the thunder-god Thor, 
who crushed them with his hammer 
Mjélnir, and changed them to stone. 

It is not a little remarkable, at the first 
blush, that so many remains of heathen 
superstition should still exist in a coun- 
try 800 years after the introduction of 
Christianity, but a closer investigation 
tends to lessen our astonishment. The 
first teachers of Christianity found the 
old ideas too deeply rooted, too intimate- 
ly connected with the physical conditions 
of the country, its ancient history and 
poesy, to render it safe to insist upon a 
too sudden change. They had to con- 
tent themselves with softening the hea- 
then superscition by imparting to it the 
color and flavor of the new faith. The 
heathen festivals formerly sacred to Val- 
hal’s gods were consecrated to Chris- 
tian saints; and, in St. Olaf, the Nor- 
wegian priesthood succeeded in obtain- 
ing a saint whose fame in miracles was 
so unbounded, that the people might eas- 
ily transfer to his credit all the marvels 
which of yore had been ascribed to the 
mighty Thor and the other gods of Val- 
halla. These, which the Church held to 


be either wicked human beings or evil 
spirits, gradually faded out of the minds 
of the people, as no visible sign remain- 
ed to keep their memory alive; while the 
faith in supernatural beings which was 
associated with the surrounding nature 
was much more difficult to combat and 
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eradicate. As Jetter and Riser had never 
been objects of worship, but, on the con- 
trary, of hate and detestation, they were 
allowed to retain their old names and 
characters, thus serving admirably to 
corroborate the teachings of the Church 
as to the devil and evil spirits, to whose 
company the Jetter and most of the oth- 
er supernatural beings were forthwith 
banished. 

Instead of checking this superstition, 
as any other error of popery, the Lu- 
theran Church left it untouched; and, 
indeed, belief in the devil and his angels 
(the common name of supernatural be- 
ings), and their malignant influences 
upon men, seemed rather to have flour- 
ished more generally after than before 
the Reformation. Witch-trials, stories 
of compacts with the devil, etc., bear 
ample testimony to the deep-rooted su- 
perstitions of the age. 

It was looked upon as great wicked- 
ness, to be sure, to have any commerce 
with the underground people, or with 
any such “small-devils ;”** but the rude 
and ignorant people must needs have 
somebody to consult, and, as the reform- 
ed priests had zealously destroyed the 
Catholic saints and their relics, super- 
stition found a secret refuge in its old 
heathen friends, the underground people, 
Vetter, Nisser, etc. The favor of these 
beings they endeavored to obtain by sac- 
rifices offered in hollow trees, in groves, 
and under mossy stones, mostly on the 
eves of Thursday and the great festivals. 

The more liberal ideas, which, near 
the close of last century, began to spread 
abroad, and the growing enlightenment 
of a still later day, have contributed 
greatly to weaken the faith in supernat- 
ural agencies among the common people 
of Norway. In many places the old le- 





*The devil has many myrmidons, such as Elle- 
quinder, Duerge, Vetter, night-ravens, spectres, 
which appear to people about to die —these are in 
toto devils. The Wehrwolf is also accursed.—Hans 
Lauridsen’s Sjulebog, 1587. 


gends have entirely faded out of memo- 
ry, but there are still nooks and corners 
where the belief in these mythical be- 
ings, who played such a conspicuous 
part in the thoughts of their forefathers, 
still lingers among a peasantry isolated 
and remote from the busy world. It is 
either the narrator himself, or one of his 
near relations, who has seen the under- 
ground people and their dogs or cattle, 
and heard their ravishing music, or has 
been permitted to visit them in their 
subterranean abodes, or had their chil- 
dren changed by them. The belief in 
the undergroundlings substituting their 
own offspring for human children was, 
of course, formerly much more common 
than now; although still misshapen and 
stupid children, and particularly those 
who suffer from “the English disease” 
(scrofula), are very generally considered 
to be “changelings.” Herman Ruge,a 
Protestant clergyman, offers, in a pam- 
phlet (1754), an efficacious remedy against 
such a mishap: namely, the mother who 
has had the misfortune to have had 
her child changed, shall castigate the 
“changeling” piteously on three Thurs- 
day evenings in succession, for then the 
underground mother will pity her off- 
spring sorely and take it back, leaving 
the real child in its place. Regarding 
Luther’s belief in changelings, see “ Do- 
benche Volksglauben,” I, 168. 

The supposed haunts of these beings 
are still considered as sacred in many 
places in Norwdy. No superstitious 
peasant, with proper regard for his 
health and property, would presume to 
touch a Vettehany, lest the little folk 
should depart in wrath and carry the 
luck of the place away with them; but 
seeks sedulously to propitiate their good 
will by providing for them, on the eves 
of high feasts, cakes, porridge (gréd), 
and other good things. A certain grove 
in Bérte, in the Thelemark, was looked 
upon as an especially favorite haunt of 
the underground folks, and no grass was 
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permitted to be cut there, lest a great 
misfortune should befall the farmers. 

Pastor F——, a clergyman in the 
province of Nordland, writes to a friend 
thus: “Gross superstition still prevails 
in most parts of Nordland, particularly 
regarding the underground people. It 
is said that they have even a church, 
and that one of my parishioners —a fa- 
mous seer—officiates as priest. It is 
also asserted that near my manse lives 
an underground skipper, whom people 
gifted with the spiritual sight have often 
seen crossing the lake in his yacht. I 
have tried, but in vain, to convince my 
people of their folly in putting faith in 
such things. To be sure, they will nev- 
er confess to my face that they entertain 
such belief; but among themselves, as I 
have learned, they maintain, that, al- 
though it is my duty to destroy faith in 
the underground people, I still know all 
about them, and a good deal more than 
they do, being indebted for my knowl- 
edge on that and kindred subjects to the 
Sixth Book of Moses —a private vade 
mecum of the clergy, although not to be 
found in the Bible.” 

According to the northern mythology 
and popular conviction, the underground 
people are divided into various classes, 
such as Thusser, Vetter, Duerge, and 
Elves. The Duerge (dwarfs), particular- 
ly, seemed to have played a conspicuous 
part in the old mythology, according to 
which, they first made their appearance 
as worms in the rotten carcass of Jette 
Ymer; they received from the gods hu- 
man aspect and sense, and leave to dwell 
in the earth and in the stones. A cu- 
rious old legend gives another account 
of their origin: When Eve, one day, was 
washing her children in a brook, she 
heard the voice of the Lord suddenly 
calling her. In her trepidation, she tried 
to hide those of her children who were 
not yetclean. When then the Lord ask- 
ed her if all her children were there, she 
answered, Yes. But God said, “What 
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thou hast tried to hide from me shall 
henceforth be unseen to thy fellows.” 
These children became at once invisible 
and separated from the rest. While the 
waters of the flood covered the earth, 
the Lord hid them in a cave. From 
them descended the underground peo- 
ple. According to another account, they 
are thought to be the children of Adam 
by his second wife, Lileth, or the em- 
bodied ghosts of wicked and heathen 
people. 

In Iceland, the large island discovered 
and settled by the Norwegians, the un- 
derground people dwell, as in the pa- 
rent country, in the mountains and hills. 
They are neat and cleanly in their per- 
sons, handsome and gay, and fond of the 
society of Christian people, with whom 
they formerly begot children. These 
they are ever anxious to exchange for 
unchristened human children, in order 
that their own might have the benefit of 
Christian baptism. Such changelings 
were called Umskiptingar, and are com- 
monly misshapen in body, and of a dull, 
stolid aspect. They are sometimes seen 
disporting themselves in the sunshine— 
in which they greatly rejoice, because 
they are naturally without it in their own 
proper homes. The undergroundlings 
change their places of abode occasion- 
ally ; but only on New Year’s night— 
whence the custom in the island, for- 
merly, to leave the table, upon retiring 
to bed, plentifully supplied with eata- 
bles, and all the doors open, to welcome 
the coming and to speed the departing 
guests. The underground colony in Ice- 
land is under the sway of two chiefs, 
who annually make a voyage to the moth- 
er country, Norway, to offer homage to 
their liege lord and king, and render an 
account of their stewardship. If sat- 
isfactory, the chiefs are reinstated in 
their offices and dignity ; for these elves 
appear to have been a law-abiding race, 
and to have delighted in justice and fair- 


play. 
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On the Faroe Islands, the under- 
ground people are called Halve- folk. 
They: look like the Norwegian Vetter, 
for they are described as full-grown 
people, dressed in gray, and with black 
hats. Their big, fat cows graze invisi- 
bly among those of the islanders. They 
are the lovers of Christian women, as 
well as of their children, whom they de- 
sire to change for their own. 

The common people of Sweden enter- 
tain similar notions of the underground 
people (Vlogfolket). According to a leg- 
end that is current among the Swedes, 
the underground people originated thus: 
When God expelled Lucifer and his an- 
gels from heaven, they were not all hurl- 
ed to the bottomless pit, but some fell 
on the earth and in the water. Those 
who fell down in the forests became For- 
est Trolds. (The Danish Trold is anx- 
ious to obtain future happiness ; but, with 
the exception of the Huldras — beau- 
tiful female Trolds, haunting the out- 
skirts of forests—who wished to be bap- 
tized, in order to get rid of their cow-tails, 
the Norwegian Trold was indifferent to 
the happiness of another life.) Those 
who alighted on the green fields or in 
groves became Vetter and Lysgubber. 
Those who were precipitated in lakes 
and streams became Nékker; near hous- 
es, Tomtegubbas; and in trees, Elfvar. 

In Denmark the underground people 
(the Nisser) dwell in the hills, where 
they frequently carouse merrily; they 
both bake and brew, and are addicted 
to steal beer from the farmers, if they 
neglect to mark the cask with the cross ; 
they can not abide the sound of church- 
bells, thunder, drums, and running wa- 
ter; they are of a jealous disposition, 
and can change themselves into cats. 
Steel, needles, keys, and scissors, ei- 
ther in the cradle or crosswise above 
the door, will balk their attempts at 
changing their own progeny for human 
children. But if the change has been 


effected, recourse is had to whipping 
Vor. IX.—28. 
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the changeling unmercifully, in order to 
induce its mother to take it away again. 

The underground people in Germany 
are called Die Zwerge, and have very 
much the same habits and proclivities 
as their Scandinavian relatives ; they are 
always ready to render a service; are 
good-natured, patient, and wear eine Ne- 
belkappe (a cloak of mist), which renders 
them invisible. They are, of course, 
fond of changing children; but if the 
changeling (der Wechselbalg) is ill-used, 
its mother will soon fetch the stolen child 
back. Pomerania abounded, in former 
days, with Zrdgeister, or dwarfs, who 
strove continually to substitute their 
ugly Wechselbalgs for well-formed Chris- 
tian children. In the day-time they 
crawled about in the likeness of frogs 
or other vermin, but assumed their own 
shape again at night, when they danced 
merrily in the moonlight. In some lo- 
calities they were called die Unterir- 
dishen, who, like their northern cous- 
ins, dwell under the stables, and like to 
have Christian god-fathers for their chil- 
dren. The black dwarfs on the island 
of Rugen look much like those of Nor- 
way. They are ugly of aspect, but clev- 
er smiths. Of an unsociable disposi- 
tion, they seldom leave their subterra- 
nean abodes, and dislike music. But 
the white dwarfs, who, in the summer- 
time, are seen disporting themselves in 
the trees and dancing on the grass, bear 
a close resemblance to the Danish Elve 
people. To the brown dwarfs, on Ru- 
gen, there is nothing corresponding in 
the North. These littie brownies are 
only eighteen inches in height, walk in 
glass shoes, have beautiful hands and 
feet, and excel as gold and silver smiths. 
They resemble the northern Nisser, in 
being of a mischievous and not rarely of 
a malicious disposition. Das stille Volk 
su Plesse—a silent, benevolent race of 
beings — answer to the Norwegian Go- 
vetter, while in the Wichte—who look 
like small old men with long beards — 
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we recognize some of the traits of our 
Uvetter, or Drauger. The German un- 
derground people differ from their Scan- 
dinavian kindred in having adopted the 
faith of their human neighbors, and in that 
they occasionally emigrate and change 
their places of abode —a feature un- 
known to their race in the North. 
The underground people of Scandi- 
navia, and the dwarfs of Germany, we 
find in England under the name of 
“‘fairies””—now the property of the poet 
more than that of the people. The word 
“fairy,” or “fay,” is supposed to be a 
corruption of the “Peris” of the Per- 
sians, who, like the Arabs, lack the 
letter P, and therefore write “ Feris,” 
which name the Crusaders brought back 
with them to Europe, where it was adopt- 
ed in the romances of the time (“ Moar- 
que la Faye,” “Fata Morgana,” etc.). 
These seductive creatures became in 
England the tiny, graceful fairies — en- 
tirely distinct from the Scottish elves, 
the Brownies, who seem to have par- 
taken of some of the uncouthness of the 
Northern Duerge. The Persians had, 
besides the aerial, angelic Peri, also the 
ugly, wicked Dives, provided with horns, 
claws, and tail. With this class of be- 
ings may be reckoned the Schedim of 
the Jews (Deut. xxxii, 17); according 
to the Talmud descended from Adam, 
who, after having eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, lived 130 years, 
and begot children in his image. They 
differ from human beings in their being 
invisible, having wings, and the gift of 
seeing into futurity ; and from spirits, in 
that they eat, drink, beget children, and 
die. The English elves are divided into 
two kinds: the fairies, who dwell in the 
woods and mountains ; and the domestic 
sprites, who are commonly named hob- 
goblins, or Robin-goodfellows, and cor- 
respond with the Scandinavian Nisser. 
In Ireland the underground folks are 
called Shefro — that is, the good people 
—and resemble the northern Alfer, be- 
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ing tiny of stature, beautiful, and so- 
cial. Their dress is white; and before 
their breath withers all human strength. 
Games of ball, and dancing, are their 
favorite amusements. They dance in the 
moonlight, the dew-drops glistening un- 
der their feet, and their red caps shak- 
ing on their heads, as they caper about. 
They are supposed to be fallen angels, 
living in uncertainty as to their future 
state, for which reason they are anxious 
to exchange their own for human chil- 
dren—which changelings (/eprechan) do 
a great deal of mischief. 

In Scotland—where they live more in 
the popular faith than in England—they 
are known by the name of Daoine Shie 
(the people of peace). At night they 
hold their merry-meetings on the green- 
sward, where they leave circular spots, 
sometimes of yellow and withered herb- 
age, but at other times intensely green. 
After sundown it is considered danger- 
ous to fall asleep or to loiter near such 
“fairy spots.”” When the cattle are seiz- 
ed with the gripes, it is said that the 
fairies have struck them. The High- 
landers rather avoid mentioning them 
by name, particularly on Fridays; they 
will stand no joking, and, as they may 
be present invisibly, it is always deemed 
prudent to speak of them respectfully. 
Their dwellings are in the hills ; whence 
issues at times ravishing music. They 
are clever handicraftsmen; and are most- 
ly clad in green. As in Scandinavia, 
children in Scotland are liable to be 
changed before they are baptized; but 
roasting the changeling on the coals ef- 
fects the restoration of the child which 
was spirited away. According to the 
popular saying in Scotland, the under- 
ground people are obliged to pay a tax 
to the devil, every seventh year, of one 
or more of their progeny ; for which rea- 
son they are anxious to steal human 
children wherewith to substitute their 
own. 

The underground people on the Isle 
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of Man are fond of the chase, and 
ride for that purpose the horses of the 
inhabitants, which in consequence are 
often found in their stalls in the morn- 
ing covered with foam, after such a mid- 
night hunt. They are divided into the 
good fairies, who live together and re- 
joice at the happiness of mortals, and 
the bad, who live solitary and apart in 
caves, or hover in the mist on the rocky 
shore, where they are heard screaming 
and howling with malicious joy on dark, 
stormy nights, when an unfortunate ship 
is drifting to her destruction on the iron- 
bound coast. 

On the Orkney Islands they appear 
occasionally in armor, but are similar in 
other respects to the Shetland dwarfs, 
whom the islanders, for fear of giving 
offense, mention as “guid folk,” or “guid 
neighbors.” They are dressed in green, 
partake of the nature both of mortals 
and spirits, are able to render them- 
selves invisible, fond of music and danc- 


ing, lure people to their mountain dwell- 
ings, and eat and drink in the same 


manner as human beings. They fre- 
quently milk the cows on the sly; but 
if they are surprised, and the sign of the 
cross is made, they must depart at once, 
and leave their copper milking-pails be- 
hind them. (See Hibert’s description 
of the Shetland Islands.) 

The Finnish tribes are familiar with 
both dwarfs and Nisser. Thus, the Nor- 
wegian Lapps believe that beneath the 
surface of the earth live beings who look 
like themselves, and follow the same 
pursuits, but are in the enjoyment of 
more happiness, are richer, and greater 
adepts in sorcery and rune - incanta- 
tions. They are called Saivo- Olmak. 
They occasionally yearn for the society 
of human beings, whom they invite to 
their hills, and treat hospitably to tobac- 
co and spirits. They have herds of cat- 
cle, and even churches. The Green- 
landers believe that a fairy race, called 
Innuarolit, live in the rocks, where they 
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forge splendid weapons, harpoons and 
spears, that always hit their mark. 

The Russians believe in forest maids, 
called Rosalki, with green hair, and of 
beautiful form; and the Servian for- 
ests and mountains are haunted by a 
supernatural being, called Wila, fleet, 
beautiful and powerful, but upon occa- 
sion malicious and revengeful. In the 
Servian ballads she figures sometimes 
as a fortune-teller or a physician, and 
she frequently lends powerful aid to the 
hero she loves. (Volkslieder der Serben, 
von Talvi). The Slavonic races have 
also faith in certain supernatural beings 
called Lesser, who are of either sex, and 
can make themselves, at will, tall as 
trees and lowas grass. Theyrun about 
in the forest, howling responses to who- 
ever calls. They worry the unlucky 
wight whom chance throws in their way, 
until he loses consciousness, when they 
carry him off to their haunts. They also 
spirit away little children, whom they, 
after a lapse of years, permit to escape, 
with the loss of their senses, or their 
wits impaired. 

As we again turn to the West, we en- 
counter, in the valleys of Switzerland, 
dwarfs and mountain sprites similar to 
those of the North, but of a milder and 
more pleasant nature. The Swiss un- 
derground people are a lively and gay 
race, who have herds of chamois, of 
whose milk they prepare a precious 
cheese, which is never diminished, how- 
ever much is eaten of it. We find in 
France, besides the powerful and beau- 
teous fays, such as Melusina and others 
—beings belonging more to romance 
than to the province of popular super- 
stition — only the so-called Gobelins, 
corresponding to the Danish Nisser. 
Brittany is the land of the small, vicious 
Crions, who haunt the old Druidical 
remains. In Spain the Inquisition, it 
would seem, has effectually extirpated 
all such traces of heathen superstition. 
Still a belief in the Duende, or Trasgo— 
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imps which answer to the French Gobe- 
lins— seems to have survived the dis- 
cipline of the stake and fagot. The 
fauns, lares, penates, and nymphs have 
vanished from fair Italy; and only a 
lonely mermaid is occasionally seen on 
her haunted shores. Of the hosts of 
oreads, dryads, nereids, fauns, and sat- 
yrs, which in ancient days peopled the 
vales of Hellas, the modern Greeks 
have only retained the detested Nereids 
—horrid female shapes, tempting the 
wayfarer to answer them, in which case 
they are lost, and the Stoicheids, who 
are divided into the domestic (answering 
to the Northern Nisser), and the wild 
(who live in the open field). There are 
good and bad, of either kind; and they 
assume various shapes and simulachres. 

The secluded and often solitary life in 
wood and mountain; the silence of death 
that at certain periods broods over our 
gloomy northern forests, relieved, at 
times, only by the dismal hootings of 
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the great snowy owl, which re-echo 
from their mysterious depths; the an- 
gry might with which storm and tem- 
pest rage in the solitary wilderness ; the 
portentous shapes assumed by natural 
objects, under different effects of gloom 
and light, or shrouding mists, together 
with the savage and awe-inspiring natu- 
ral scenery —all tend to awaken in the 
mind of the simple peasant a state of 
feeling, which, under certain circum- 
stances, invests the stories of his child- 
hood with a living interest, and clothes 
them with probability and even a sub- 
jective interest. The easily excited im- 
agination has free play, and fear and an- 
cient superstition heighten and strength- 
en it. These conditions suffice to explain 
the fact that among the peasantry of the 
Scandinavian peninsula a lingering faith 
in Jutuler, Trolds, and the “underground 
people,” still holds its own against the 
advancing wave of modern civilization 
and enlightenment. 
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Tis just the day to hear good news: 
The pulses of the world are still ; 
The eager spring’s unfolding hues 
Are drowned in floods of sun, that fill 
The golden air, and softly bear 
Deep sleep and silence everywhere. 
No ripple runs along that sea 
Of warm, new grass, but all things wear 
A hush of calm expectancy : 
What is coming to Heart and me? 


The idle clouds, that work their wills 
In moods of shadow, on the hills ; 
The dusky hollows in the trees, 
Veiled with their sun -lit ’broideries ; 
The gate that has not swung, all day; 
The dappled water’s drowsy gleam ; 
The tap of hammers far away, 
And distant voices, like a dream ; 
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All seem but visions, and a tone 
Haunts them of tidings they refuse : 
So, all the quiet afternoon, 
Heart and I we sit alone, 
Waiting for some good news. 


Other days had life to spare, 
Tasks to dp, and men to meet, 
Trifling wishes, bits of care, 
A hundred ways for ready feet ; 
But this bright day is all so sweet, 
So sweet, ’tis sad in its content ; 
As if kind nature, as she went 
Her happy way, had paused a space, 
Remembered us, and turned her face 
As toward some protest of distress ; 
Waiting till we should find our place 
In the wide world’s happiness. 
Nothing stirs but some vague scent, 
A breath of hidden violet — 
The lonely last of odors gone — 
Still lingering from the morning dews, 
As if it were the earth’s regret 
For other such bright days that went, 
While Heart and I we sat alone, 
Waiting for our good news. 


What would you have for your good news, 
Foolish Heart, O foolish Heart ? 

Some new freedom to abuse, 
Some old trouble to depart ? 

Sudden flash of snowy wing 

Out of yonder blue, to bring 

Messages so long denied? 

The old greeting at your side, 

The old hunger satisfied ? 


Nay, the distant will not come ; 
To deaf ears all songs are dumb: 
Silly Heart, O silly Heart! 
From within joy must begin— 
What could help the thing thou art? 
Nothing draweth from afar, 
Heaven can give but what we are. 
Empty lies the crown of Fate, 
Vacant looms the shadowy throne: 
He may take who can refuse: 
We must speak the word we wait, 
Give the gift we die to own. 
Wake, O Heart! From us alone 
Can come our best good news. 
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HE homestead of the Glenn plan- 

tation— better known as Jasmine 
Hill— never looked more enchanting 
than on the moonlit evening which in- 
troduces the reader to its great, spread- 
ing four-story house (all on the first 
floor); its broad passage, sweeping from 
front to rear; its pretentious balconies, 
festooned with climbing plants and flow- 
ering vines, which, in their generous 
luxuriance of bloom, kindly threw a 
beauteous mantle over architectural de- 
formities and short - comings. 

This rude, old-fashioned structure, 
which occupies the highest point of an 
area embracing hundreds of acres, has 
been the homestead of the Glenn family 
for more than half acentury. Additions 
outside have kept steady pace with addi- 
tions inside—and have been made, as 
occasion demanded, without for once 
consulting Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of 
Architecture—until the old mansion can 
be said to resemble nothing in heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth. The servants’ 
quarters scattered all about—small white- 
washed tenements of two or three rooms 
—give it, from a distance, the appear- 
ance of a little rural village; but as you 
drive up the long, shady avenue, the 
expansive old dwelling, with its air of 
good-natured hospitality, reminds you 
of a motherly old hen, whose chicks, 
having outgrown her capacity for brood- 
ing, have squatted themselves down in 
close and loving proximity to her benig- 
nant, over-distended, sprawling wings. 

The avenue and grounds are densely 
shaded with a vigorous native growth 
of black-jack and scarlet oak, beech, 
sweet-gum, sycamore, long-leaved pine, 
chestnut, and chincapin - trees—inter- 
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spersed with the superb magnolia; the 
althea with its wealth of flowers and hum- 
ming - birds ; the tulip-tree, gorgeous in 
beauty; the catalpa with its great, spread- 
ing boughs of bloom; the dogwood, now 
in fruit, with its berries of vivid scarlet-— 
tempting to the eye, but not good for 
food ; the little coterie of persimmon- 
trees, needing the autumnal frost to mel- 
low and sweeten their fruitage, even as 
many a nature needs adversity’s frost 
to ripen and soften it. Then, as if not 
satisfied with this prodigality of bloom, 
Nature tries her hand at bedecking the 
rude tree-trunks with climbing shrubs, 
so profuse with foliage and flowers as 
to hide every ugly excrescence. The 
trumpet-flower, the scarlet woodbine, 
the honeysuckle, the yellow jasmine, 
and the cross- vine, emulate each other 
in this work of decoration—while here 
and there, as if for pleasing contrast, the 
ragged drapery of Spanish moss throws 
itself over the graceless branches of 
less comely trees. Hedges of sweet- 
brier, Osage orange, ardor vite, and 
euonymus, define the walks and drives 
of the inclosure. This sylvan retreat is 
the paradise of birds, with plumage al- 
most as bright and varied as the flow- 
ers. It is night: but the garrulous 
mocking-bird is too happy to hush his 
musical medley of song, and, hidden 
among the beautiful green foliage, and 
bright, yellow berries of yonder proud 
China -tree, he is answering the carol of 
a distant mate. The air is freighted 
with perfume from the dew-tipped flow- 
ers; and the white moonlight sheds a 
deep, soft beauty over the scene, caus- 
ing the quivering leaves and spreading 
branches to throw grotesque shadows 
along the ground. 
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- Judge Glenn was seated on the spa- 
cious veranda at the fropt of the house, 
enjoying the rare scene; his heart was 
in full fellowship with its wondrous 
beauty. It was unusual for him to be 
alone at this hour; but Mrs. Glenn and 
the children had gone down through the 
peach-orchard to call on Carrie, the 
eldest-born, who had married the son of 
a neighboring planter, less than a year 
before. The brothers and sisters had 
loaded themselves down with flowers — 
while the mother was the careful custo- 
dian of a marvel of culinary skill, that 
old Aunt Chloe, the cook, had made for 
“de blessed chile” that very morning. 
Carrie had always been the particular 
pet of old Aunt Chloe. No one was so 
welcome a kitchen-visitant as she—not 
even the “ Missus” herself. When Ma- 
jor Morton drove off with his happy 
bride, Aunt Chloe was heard to exclaim, 
in the wild vehemence of her supersti- 
tious emotion: “‘ Now I knows sartin, 
dere’s somethin’ dreadful a gwine to 
happen, coz Miss Carrie’s done gone 
*way from Jasmine Hill.” 

Sandy and Mitch—two as sooty spec- 
imens as were to be found this side of 
Africa—had just replenished the light- 
wood stands in the back-yard with pitch- 
pine knots, fat and resinous; and the 
mosquitoes were holding high carnival 
around the brilliant flame; the. house- 
servants were huddled in little ebony 
squads around the doors of their quar- 
ters, in grave discourse, or humming in 
plaintive strains their quaint, minor 
melodies; the moon was far up the 
zenith—calm, bright, and worshipful. 
Just then, old Uncle Hampshire, who 
had been sent on an errand to the facto- 
ry about two miles off, came dashing 
down the long lane at the side of the 
house, and, urging the filly to the top of 
her speed, rode directly up to the veran- 
da, where sat Judge Glenn. This was a 
very remarkable procedure for Uncle 
Hampshire, who was usually painfully 
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precise in matters of decorum, having 
been the body-servant of his master for 
years, and feeling the dignity of the whole 
establishment vested largely in him. 
With no salutation, other than a wild 
clutch at the nondescript thing that did. 
duty for a hat, in a shrill, excited tone, 
he began: 

“Lors a massy, Marsr, we’se all bet- 
ter git up an’ git, now, shuah! Dem 
Bushwacks is a comin’ dis time, an’ no 
mistake ’bout it—dat’s sartin, an’ shuah! 
Dis yere niggah aint a gwine to be 
fooled by dem, no how! I’se ben ’way 
down yender by the fortumecation an’ 
de trenchmens, an’ dey’s a comin’ down 
de walley like a streak o’ lightnin’. I 
tells ye, Marsr, you’s best make yerself 
scace, purty shortly!” 

“Why, Uncle Hampshire!” inter- 
posed Judge Glenn. But it was of no 
use; the ebony herald was not to be in- 
terrupted. 

“Dat’s jes what dey all sez, Marsr! 
No use in bein’ scart, dough—better be 
a bundlin’ up de traps purty suddent ; 
dat’s all!” 

Uncle Hampshire’s eyes glared in the 
moonlight, standing out against his sooty 
face like the side-lights of a hackman’s 
vehicle; his generous mouth momenta- 
rily threatened the integrity of his ears. 
His immaculate ivories glittered in their 
whiteness, and his great, brawny hands 
twitched in their blackness, as he dis- 
mounted and nervously jerked up his 
receding pants, which, partaking some- 
what of their occupant’s habitual humil- 
iation, were reverently disposed to creep 
earthward. 

Judge Glenn, as he sat alone, had 
been canvassing that very subject; a 
rumor had reached him that day, of the 
near approach of a gang of bushwhack- 
ers, who had been committing horrible 
depredations down+he valley. Not wish- 
ing to alarm his family unnecessarily, he 
had not mentioned the matter. He list- 
ened attentively, until Uncle Hampshire 
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had delivered himself of all he had to 
say; then, looking the faithful old darky 
full in the eye, said, with a quiet em- 
phasis: 

“So you really think, Uncle Hamp- 
shire, that the bushwhackers are ad- 
vancing in this direction, do you?” 

“ Adwancin’? course dey is! B’leve 
it? course I duz, Marsr! les de ole 
man wouldn’t be a tellin’ ye dat ar— 
would he—eh? Ye nebber know’d Ole 
Hampshire tu ‘ceive ye yit—did ye, 
Marsr? He’se gittin’ mos’ tu ole tu ’gin 
dat ar now. Dey all sez dat dem deb- 
bils ‘Il be a furragin’ aroun’ Jasmine 
Hill, in less ’n twenty-four hour. Course 
den, we bes’ be a lookin’ out fur de muels, 
an’ hosses, an’ pigs, an’ chickens, an’ 
fodder, an’ all sich truck. An’ it’s de 
ole man’s ’pinion, dat Marsr bettern be 
a lookin’ out fur hisself tu. Dey’d be 
pow’rful sot up, to ketch sich a good- 
lookin’ pris’ner—dey would, shuah—de 
rascals! If ye take de ’vice ob de ole 
man, ye’ll jes’ git up an’ git, purty short- 
ly—dat’s a fac!” 

Uncle Hampshire drew the tattered 
remnant of his wife’s faded bandana, 
which was serving him just then for a 
handkerchief, across his forehead, where 
stood great beads of cold perspiration ; 
and if that furtive movement in the di- 
rection of his great, glistening eyes 
meant anything, he managed effectually 
to conceal it. 

“Yes! Uncle Hampshire,” returned 
Judge Glenn, “that’s very good advice ; 
but what of your mistress and the chil- 
dren? I can’t leave them to suffer. 
Hush! there they come across the or- 
chard, now; say nothing to them about 
the matter yet; let’s first see what’s to 
be done! Hitch up the filly, and drive 
me down to the factory, as if business 
called me there. We can talk the mat- 
ter over quietly.” 

Uncle Hampshire soon had the buggy 
at the door; satisfactory explanations 
were made, and, as they drove down 
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through the scrub-oaks and second- 
growth pines, the conversation continued: 

‘Suppose, Hampshire, I take my gun 
and the hounds, and make it convenient 
to be off on a hunt, for a few days: you 
promise me you'll remain faithful to your 
mistress and the children, and look after 
things generally, as best as you can?” 

“Dat I will, Marsr! an’ what de ole 
man say, be jes’ so— ye knows dat, for 
sartin!” 

“ There’s Carrie, poor dear—she needs 
especial care just now; her husband is 
in the Federal service, you know, and 
can’t come to her in her trial. I don’t 
feel that I can leave the child.” 

“T understans all ’bout dat ar, Marsr 
—she’s gwine tu git de ’special care, 
sartin an’ shuah! Miss Carrie, she de 
good angel round dis yer place—de black 
folks all worships Miss Carrie, dey duz!”’ 

“But suppose the bushwhackers per- 
suade you all to go off with them. For- 
rest and Buford are levying heavily now 
for negroes to work upon the intrench- 
ments ; they might get something hand- 
some for taking you in to them. What 
then?” 

“What den, shuah nuff? When dey 
ketches dis niggah, dey ketches a weasel 
asleep, dat’s all! Lors, Marsr, what we 
wants tu leab you fur. Haint we all ben 
borned an’ raised right yer on dis berry 
spot? Aint all de blessed little picka- 
ninnies in de yard, ’cept de little dead 
uns, an’ haint dey all lyin’ in de yard jes 
back yender; an’ don’t we all wants tu 
lie dere wid em, one o’ dese days, so 
when de big trump soun’, we all jine 
hans an’ go up togedder? Lors, Marsr! 
you’se crazy, shuah, tu be a talkin’ bout 
us gwine off fur tu leab ye.” Uncle 
Hampshire’s voice trembled, and he 
gave the filly an unusual cut with the 
whip, that outward energy might subdue 
inward emotion. Judge Glenn interpret- 
ed the old negro’s movements, and said 
kindly : 

“ Never mind, Uncle Hampshire, nev- 
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er mind! I don’t doubt your faithful- 
ness at all, but it’s a hard thing to leave 
one’s family in the face of such possibili- 
ties; and yet, to remain would only 
make matters worse for them. It’s a 
bad job—a bad job!” This last was 
said half musingly, half inaudibly, and 
with a heavy sigh. 

“Don’t take on so, Marsr! De good 
Lor’ He aint a gwine tu let any ting 
happen to de missus an’ chilluns. Dey’s 
all tu good tu us black uns fur dat. 
Dere’s Marsr Murphy, ober de creek 
dere, he jes’ bettern look out—dat’s so! 
All his black uns Il run ’way, shuah, 
an’ de good Lor’ He’ll holler, stu- boy! 
stu-boy! an’ de debbil he’ll larf plum 
out. I haint no ’pinion o’ Marsr Mur- 
phy, no how. His black folks dey eats 
de green persimmons tu pucker up dere 
stummacks tu suit de rations dey gits. 
Marsr Murphy he mighty tight on ’em— 
he is!” 

“Oh, well, Uncle! we’ve got our 
hands full, just now, without meddling 
with anybody else’s affairs.” 

“ Dat’s so, Marsr—dat’s so!” re- 
turned Uncle Hampshire apologetically 
—a trifle crest-fallen at the mild rebuke ; 
and mortified at the digression, he added, 
energetically : 

“Now, Marsr, jes’ put off dis berry 
indiwidual night! Jake, he bes’ dribe de 
six-muel team down tu de lower planta- 
tion, wid all de black Wimmin-folks, ’cep 
Chloe an’ Mom Phillis; Mitch, he ken 
foller wid de hosses; an’ all de stock 
cep de filly bes’ go. Dem bushwhacks 
pick it up, sartin!” 

“And you promise, Hampshire, to 
mind your mistress and the children — 
Carrie in particular? Don’t let her get 
frightened, poor child!” 

“Lors, Marsr, don’t de ole man knows 
all *bout dat? How many chillum you 
reckon Mom Chloe hab? Don’t I knows 
all "bout de trials an’ tribulations ob de 
poor wimmen-folks? Reckon I duz! 
Dere’s ole Mom Phillis, aint she bet- 
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ter ’n all de doctors in de country? 
Dat’s what I sez she stay fur. Mom 
Phillis aint gwine tu let notin’ happen 
to Miss Carrie—you knows dat, Marsr, 
dat she aint! So ye jes’ be easy on dat 
pint! We bes’ bring Miss Carrie ober 
wid us to Jasmine Hill, when we goes 
back, fur I allow dey’ll be on han’ by 
sun-up, day arter to-morrer, at de fur- 
dest.” 

Jasmine Hill was a scene of bustling 
activity all that night, and everybody, 
white and black, was mustered into 
service. The negro men, with Uncle 
Hampshire at their head, were busy in 
hurrying off and secreting stock, harness, 
grain, and forage—preparing for the 
worst. The negro women, under the 
direction of Mrs. Glenn, who was calm 
and resolute, in spite of the revélation, 
were packing up and secreting valuables, 
clothing, and provisions, and listening to 
injunctions from their master, who saw 
no other alternative but to leave, as his 
presence would only enhance the dan- 
gers to which they were inevitably ex- 
posed. 

This bushwhacking element was com- 
posed of the riff-raff from both armies— 
the floating débris of deserters, prison- 
birds, and land-pirates—who stole the 
livery of the soldier that they might bet- 
ter prosecute their nefarious work. They 
ransacked and despoiled houses, and 
then burnt them to the ground; stole 
horses from the field and stable; rob- 
bed hen-roosts and pig-styes; plunder- 
ed granaries, smoke-houses, and cellars; 
and, in drunken squads, threatened and 
intimidated the helpless and weak, not 
infrequently doing even worse. Their 
depredations were practised alike upon 
the allies of the North and South, and 
their ruffianism and rascality were de- 
nounced alike by the true soldiery of 
both armies. It so-happened that Judge 
Glenn was an open and avowed adher- 
ent to the Union cause; and, although 
he could not bear to lift his hand against 
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his life-long kinsmen of the South, he 
was quietly and patiently biding the time 
when Sherman with his conquering host 
should restore peace once more to that 
troubled section. His son-in-law—Ma- 
jor Morton—as well as two of his own 
sons, were even then with General Rose- 
crans, in east Tennessee. 

Another busy day has passed at Jas- 
mine Hill, and thus far no further tid- 
ings of invasion. Judge Glenn has taken 
brave but sorrowful leave, in the despair- 
ing hope that the gang of marauders will, 
after all, pass them by; night has again 
thrown her sombre mantle over a weary 
world; the breeze wanders caressingly 
through the branches, waking them to 
tremulous life ; heavy shadows from the 
thick-leaved trees darken the avenue; 
and “the locust by the wall stabs the 
soft silence with his sharp alarm.” No 
light-wood fires are blazing in the yard, 
no bright beams issue from the closely- 
shuttered windows—heavily curtained, 
too, on the inside, not the faintest ray is 
visible. The servants’ quarters, usually 
so cheery at this hour, are dark: a hush- 
ed stillness is over everything. Mrs. 
Glenn, Carrie, and the children are in 
the library; Mom Phillis and Aunt 
Chloe are close at hand, in an adjoining 
room, gravely discoursing on the prob- 
able safety of the other colored members 
of their sex, who left at sundown for the 
lower plantation. It was possible that 
the bushwhackers would take that route 
and visit them. Jef, Jake, Mitch, Glas- 
gow, and the rest of the men- servants, 
are huddled together on the steps of the 
back-porch, awaiting the return of Uncle 
Hampshire, who went down toward the 
infested district, about an hour ago. 
Just now he is seen galloping down the 
lane on the nimble filly, and, dashing 
through the open gate toward the trem- 
bling group, with the air of a command- 
er, begins: 

“Now, boys, behave yourselves, an’ 
show ’em yer broughten up. Dey’s jes’ 
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down dere beyon’ de branch, sprawled 
out, an’ no knowin’ what dey’s up to. 
Dey ain’t a-sloshin’ "bout in dat sort 0’ 
style for notin’. Dey ain’t in no great 
hurry jes’ now, but dey’ll git rantanker- 
ous agin shortly. Don’t go tu gibbin’ 
dem none 0’ yer sarse, fur it’ll be all day 
wid ye, if ye du. Jes’ show ’em Marsr 
Glenn’s perliteness ; ye know what dat 
am. Fly roun’, an’ holp all ye ken; be 
powerful busy doin’ all what dey tells ye, 
but min’ ye don’t be berry lucky at find- 
in’ notin’. Dere’saheapindat! Here, 
Jake, take dis yer filly down to de cave 
—quick as lightnin’—and min’ dat ye 
cum back tudder way, what don’ go tu 
de cave at-all; d’ ye hear, Jake? Don’ 
let no grass grow under de filly’s feet, 
neder! min’ dat ye hitches her all right. 
If any ob ’em ketches ye comin’ back, 
an’ axes ye what you’se arter, tell ’em 
how ye’se ben tu take de six-muel team 
ober to Marsr Murphy’s; d’ye hear? 
Dat’ll put a flea in dere ear, shuah; dat’ll 
circumwent ’em, Mom Phillis, eh!” 

This last was addressed to the grave, 
diminutive, crooked-back old darky, 
whose ear, ever on the alert, had caught 
Uncle Hampshire’s voice, and whose 
sooty, wizened countenance the next 
instant showed itself at the back door. 
Her straight-laced, Baptist theology 
could not brook the last heterodox sug- 
gestion. 

“Dat’ll circumwent ye tu de ole boy, 
‘fore ye knows it, ’cept ye stop a- tellin’ 
sich ruinatious lies, Hampshire; it’s ob- 
leeged tu be so”—-and old Aunt Phillis, 
with her arms a-kimbo, tried to straight- 
en out the young promontory on her 
back, by lifting herself majestically. 
The promontory was invincible; so, too, 
was Uncle Hampshire, and he dispu- 
tatiously retorted : 

“Now, Phillis, ye knows how de good 
Lor’ He fool ole Herod, de te-te-tetotel- 
ler. When dat ole cuss he try to git 


hold de baby Jesus, wid his mudder, 
didn’t he get circumwented ? 


If I fools 
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dese aggrawatin’ tetotellers, dat’s not- 
in’ to nobody. But, Jake, what are ye 
at? Why ain’t ye off—standin’ dere wid 
de filly like ye hadn’t half sense? Git 
up an’ git, dis minit!” 

Jake darted off toward the spring, and 
the next instant four horsemen were 
dimly visible coming in the opposite 
direction, and the tramp of the hoofs 
through the pine-straw and fallen leaves 
was distinctly heard. Obedient to the 
order of Uncle Hampshire, the men sta- 
tioned themselves in the broad hall of 
the main building, making the doors as 
secure as possible; and, standing in 
breathless silence, they awaited the is- 
sue. Mrs. Glenn had taken her young- 
est—scarcely more than a baby—in her 
arms, and was smothering every mur- 
mur of fear; Kate and Harry, the two 
remaining young ones, had betaken them- 
selves to Aunt Chloe’s knee, and her 
great black arms, bare to the elbows, 
were encircling them with a firm, pro- 
tecting clasp. Mom Phillis, who had a 
great knack for meeting emergencies, 
was endeavoring to soothe and quiet 
Carrie, who, from her conscious help- 
lessness, felt the perils of the hour more 
keenly than all the rest. Poor Carrie! 
she was a delicate vase of the finest por- 
celain; so fragile had she been from 
birth that it seemed a rude breath might 
waft her away. Had she been a verita- 
ble princess of the blood, she could not 
have received more of worshipful adora- 
tion, but the incense rose from voluntary 
altars. She was a tender, sweet-voiced 
idyl incarnated in female form, full of the 
opulence of being from birth a spiritual 
rather than a physical vitality. Her 
sympathies were boundless, and she 
lived so really and intently in the lives 
of all about her as to become an omni- 
present spirit of gentleness and love. 
She was one of those who unconscious- 
ly exact a devotion so supreme that 
service, when needed, is rendered as a 
coveted privilege and delight. She was 
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equipped with the sacramental elements 
of self-forgetfulness and unselfish affec- 
tion. Her heart was affluent with pity ; 
her love had budded early, like the cro- 
cuses of spring, and she had wedded the 
companion of her girlhood, nearly a year 
before this, though now scarcely more 
than achild. It had been the sorrow of 
her life to see her handsome young hus- 
band equipped for the field, and yet her 
true womanly heart hid its anguish, as 
he whispered in her ear, “Keep brave 
and cheery, darling, for the sake of your 
own precious health, and that of our ex- 
pected little pet.” Hers was not a nat- 
ure to croon over and nurse a morbid 
grief; there was a bright and sunny 
spontaneity, born of a clear-eyed faith 
and.hope, that made her a perpetual joy. 
There was a cheerful strength in that 
exquisite face—firmness as well as fine- 
ness. She was a gentle spirit of media- 
tion about the place, and possessed a 
native genius for adjusting and harmo- 
nizing opposing natures. The elevation 
and repose of her character admirably 
fitted her for the work; for, back of all 
her apparent yielding and gentleness of 
demeanor, there was a wonderful latent 
strength and energy of will. She had 
been a dispensation of goodness to the 
Colored folks on the plantation; reading 
to them, teaching them hymns, minister- 
ing to them when sick, looking after the 
swarms of little, black pickaninnies that 
thronged the yards, and divining, by a 
sort of subtile intuition, the hundred 
nameless wants that would have passed 
unheeded — never failing to discover a 
means of relieving them—until, in the 
mirage of their enthusiastic love, they 
really believed her to be an angel. 

Her ardent, susceptible nature, and 
exquisite sensibility, could not for an in- 
stant brook the slightest shade of injus- 
tice, or oppression. This spirit was a 
natural inheritance from both parents. 
In Carrie was blended the character- 
istics of both father and mother: the 
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dependent, trustful, caressing nature of 
the latter, united with the chivalrous 
courage, nobility, and justice of the for- 
mer. A single incident had occurred 
about two years previous to this, exhib- 
iting the strength and grandeur of her 
character, when put to the test by sud- 
den emergencies. It had enshrined her 
in the hearts of the colored members of 
the household, and not one of them but 
was ready to suffer and die, if need be, 
for “Miss Carrie.” Judge Glenn and 
his wife were absent from home, on a 
visit to the Islands, when the overseer 
of the plantation (a newly-elected task- 
master, Bill Halstead by name, who 
had been installed but a few weeks be- 
fore)—naturally ill-tempered, cross, and 
brutal—found full scope for his malig- 
nant disposition. Like all such natures, 
when “drest in a little brief authority,” 
he delighted in petty despotisms. Judge 
Glenn was too humane to permit any 
thing approaching to severity in the 


management of his household, either 
white or black. Nor was such discipline 


ever required. During the absence of 
Judge Glenn, this irate functionary, for 
some trifling misdemeanor, had admin- 
istered a severe whipping to one of the 
field- hands; whereupon, Uncle Hamp- 
shire, who had always been recognized 
as a sort of factotum about the place, 
ventured to suggest, in the most respect- 
ful manner, that the suffering delinquent 
was more mischievous than vicious. For 
this gentle suggestion, he received a 
well-aimed blow on the side of his gray, 
woolly head, which leveled him to the 
ground. That was the very first blow 
that had ever fallen upon that venerable 
old servant. Had it been aimed at her- 
self, Carrie could not have felt more 
grieved and exasperated ; all the heroic 
grandeur of her nature was roused in 
resentment at the monstrous wrong; 
and, gathering up all her energies, and 
taking counsel of justice alone, she sent 
the tyrant ignominiously from the place ; 
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and, with an emphasis which was irre- 
sistible, forbade him to again put foot 
inside the plantation limits, until her 
father’s return, when he might secure a 
settlement and final discharge. He had 
never since been heard from. 

How the full intent and meaning of 
that heroic service flashed back upon 
the memory of the faithful old Hamp- 
shire, during those moments of breath- 
less suspense in the darkened hall, as 
Aunt Chloe, his wife, emerged on tip- 
toe from the nursery, and whispered 
hurriedly in his ear: “De good Lor’ 
hab marcy—poor, dear Miss Carrie, she 
in orful mis’ry an’ trabbel dis berry 
minit, an’ mos’ scare to def. If enny o’ 
dem rascallions gits inside, an’ tries tu 
inwade de nursery, jes’ put a bullet inter 
’em in a jiffy — shoot ’em in de legs, an’ 
drop ’em!” With this, the fidgety little 
body darted back into the nursery, and 
the bolt clicked after her. 

Just at that instant a thundering knock 
at the rear entrance was followed by 
another and another, in quick succes- 
sion, and, before Uncle Hampshire could 
reach the door to unbolt it (for he knew 
resistance would be useless), it was vio- 
lently forced open by the powerful press- 
ure of armed men, and four stalwart fel- 
lows, in masks, rushed into the passage. 

“Expect to keep us out with your silly 
bolts and bars—do you?” shrieked the 
foremost, as if frenzied with excitement. 
“We'll show you who’s boss of this es- 
tablishment, about this time, you black 
old cuss you! You missed your figure 
by a long shot, you pesky fool. There’s 
plenty more, back in the melon- patch, 
waiting orders from me —from me, I say 
—d’ye understand that, my bully boy?” 
and he peered insolently into Uncle 
Hampshire’s face, and hit him a signifi- 
cant rap on the side of his head. 

Uncle Hampshire had too much native 
good sense to even seem to notice the 
outrage, and, bringing to the rescue all 
his native savoir faire, he returned the 
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salutation with apparent respectful def- 
erence: “’Scuse me, Marsr! ’scuse me 
dis time; we didn’t ’spect de pleasure 0’ 
seein’ you gemmens jes’ yit. We’se all 
a gittin’ fixt up fur tu retire an’ go tu 
bed, we wus! dat’s all, Marsr—but meb- 
be dere’s someting de ole man mought 
be a doin’ fur ye; take some cheers, an’ 
set down —ye mus’ be pow’rful gin out, 
arter sich smart ridin’ as I knows ye 
ken do”—and Uncle Hampshire brought 
forward a large arm-chair, and was about 
to place it for the leader. 

“Out of the way there, you d—d black 
rascal, or I’ll pin you to the floor! None 
of your blarney around us. Clear out, 
and get us up a dinner in double-quick, 
or I’ll blow your devilish brains out! 
Double-quick, I say—do you know what 
that means, eh?” and he moved toward 
the old man with menacing gestures. 

“OQ yis, yis! I knows what dat 
means, shuah!”’ returned Uncle Hamp- 
shire, with an outward meekness that 
served as an opportune disguise for a 
burning indignation that raged within. 
* Dere’s nobody kin beat Chloe—dat’s 
my wife, gemmen” — he added paren- 
thetically, “in cookin’ up de hog an’ 
hominy.” 

“ Dry up, you blasted old blatherskite ! 
none of your hog and hominy - doings 
for us. We want broiled chickens and 
toast, plenty of milk and butter, a cup 
of your best coffee — you old rascal — 
and wines from the cellar! No hum- 
bugging now, or we’ll make mince-meat 
of you in no time!” 

“No, sah! no humbuggery dis time, 
dat’s a fac’—but briled chicken, an’ toas’, 
an’ coffee—de drip-coffee, o’ course, fur 
gemmens 0’ quality—an’ woffles, I s’pose, 
an’ sassage, I reckon—ilegant sassages 
we’se got jes’ now.” Uncle Hampshire 
protracted the recapitulation, as long as 
possible, blindly hoping for relief from 
some quarter. At the first knock, the 
other men-servants had been hustled 
into an obscure stairway, and told to 


await orders. With an energy born of 
desperation, he threw open the broad 
doors leading out upon the front veran- 
da, and added: “ Now, gemmens, jes’ 
make yerselves perfec’ly comforble, an’ 
de corn-dodgers an’ chick’n fixins shall 
be done in less’n no time, sartin.” 

“ Wine—you old fool!” shrieked the 
fellow who had hit him the moment be- 
fore. 

**Scuse me, Marsr— wine, ye ole 
fool—I likes tu forgit dat, shuah!” This 
with a suspicion of good-natured sar- 
casm. 

“ Start! or I’ll blow your head off!” 

Uncle Hampshire started, saying, as 
he went, half musingly, but quite loud 
enough to catch the ear of his savage 
guests: “ Reckon de gemmens mought 
like tu tickle de palate wid some 0’ 
Marsr’s forty- year - ole brandy down in 
de suller; it’s pow’rful strenght’nin’— 
itam!” 

This provoked the desired reply ; they 
were not “de tetotellers” that Uncle 
Hampshire had predicted, when illumi- 
nating Mom Phillis’ mind, by his apt 
comparison with Herod, the teetotaler. 

“ Bring it along, we'll try a glass or 
two, now, to get up an appetite for din- 
ner.” The pleasant anticipation had 
perceptibly softened the demon, and 
made the hitherto mute and cringing 
lackeys turbulent and garrulous. The 
men were already suffering from some 
previous accident of self- created hospi- 
tality, and the fumes of Bourbon and 
Heidsieck, Port, and claret, issued forth 
with every breath. They were in that 
frenzied state which supervenes the ex- 
cessive use of mixed liquors —a condi- 
tion that is speedily followed by beastly 
intoxication. Uncle Hampshire’s wit 
divined the situation: only the brandy 
was needed to round up the job. They 
would then be in his power, for a time, 
at least, and Aunt Chloe’s kitchen serv- 
ices, in behalf of the monsters, could be 
dispensed with. Just now, she is need- 
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ed in the nursery, where poor Carrie’s 
premature sufferings add the bitterest 
anguish to the dreadful scene. 

A visit to the wine - cellar — the work 
of but a moment—was made before 
they had even missed old Hampshire, 
who returned, displaying a brand of 
1820, which he proffered to the leader, 
with the most respectful salutation ; al- 
though but a moment before he had de- 
scribed him to Jake, as “a swingin’ 
big buckra, dat look like he mought go 
snacks wid de debbil.” Jake had man- 
aged to get out on the roof, and swing 
himself down by the branches of an ad- 
jacent tree; and, having equipped him- 
self with an old army musket, rusty and 
superannuated, which Mom Phillis kept 
with sacred fidelity as a relic of “de 
rebberlutionary war,” he declared him- 
self ready for defensive operations. 

The bottle passed nimbly from mouth 
to mouth ; and, “as they swim in mutual 
swill, the talk reels fast from theme to 
theme.” More inflamed and passionate 
than ever, they raved from room to 
room, like madmen. They thrust their 
bayonets through family portraits ; hack- 
ed and disfigured the furniture ; shatter- 
ed in pieces the beautiful chefs-d’euvre 
that adorned the parlors; rent in shreds 
the delicately-wrought hangings; and mu- 
tilated books and musical instruments, 
in their wild, barbaric wantonness. Old 
Uncle Hampshire never once thought 
ofexpostulation or resistance ; but, plant- 
ing himself near the nursery-door, he 
determined to defend that from intru- 
sion, at the cost of his life, if need be— 
at the end of the passage, as it was, it 
might possibly escape them. 

Vain hope! After a fruitless search 
for treasure through the different rooms, 
on the right and left of the hall, they 
discovered the door over which Uncle 
Hampshire was standing guard. With 
drunken strides they reeled toward it, 
and, grasping the knob, with an awful 
oath, commanded him to openit. Know- 
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ing that the crisis had now come, his 
courage rose with the emergency. He 
had not tempted danger; but now that 
it faced him, he was ready to meet it. 
Bracing himself firmly against the door, 
with a look undaunted.and resolute, and 
a voice defiant and implacable as destiny 
itself, he said: 

“Stan’ back, sah! stan’back! Young 
missus in trabbel in dere, an’ ye scare 
her plum to def.” 

They answered only with curses, and 
raved and raged and reeled in their tur- 
bulence and passion. With a valor that 
had set its mail against impending doom, 
and with a firmness and intrepidity that 
awed them for the moment, he continued: 

“Ye ken take de range ob de place 
ebbery whar ye likes tu go, ’cept dis yer 
room. Ye ken hunt all ober de planta- 
tion, an’ take what ye wants, but dat 
poor chile in de nursery aint a gwine tu 
be inwaded on —dat she aint!” Uncle 
Hampshire glared his fury at them, as 
they tottered and hesitated. ‘ Poor Miss 
Carrie! she got pains ’nuf now! What 
sort 0’ no-account folks is ye, any way, 
tu want tu be inwadin’ sich a place? 
Why, de poor white trash an’ de critters 
knows better’n dat; yu’se wuss den de 
critters—ye is! Jes’ tote yersels off 
from hyer, an’ don’ stan’ dar argufyin’. 
Dere’s notin’ in dar but misery.”’ 

The brutes, for a moment, stood awe- 
struck and speechless, dominated by the 
same marvelous and mysterious power 
which, when properly exercised, controls 
and intimidates the fiercer orders of the 
animal kingdom. The three scurvy 
scullions, less brazen than their infa- 
mous ringleader, slunk back, cringing 
with shame, and went staggering into 
an adjoining apartment. But the demon 
in the frantic leader roused himself with 
vicious, lecherous intent; and, swirling 
in dizzy, dim delirium, he made a mur- 
derous lunge at the brave old man, 
cursing and yelling: 

“Out of the way there, you d—d 
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black rascal, or I’ll cut your heart out 
in a minute!” 

Quick as a flash Uncle Hampshire 
drew his hand from behind him, where 
he had held a pistol at half-cock for 
some minutes, and, taking deliberate 
aim, he fired. The villain fell—and, the 
next instant, there was a spattering of 
flashes and a whizzing of bullets and 
buckshot through the dimly-lighted hall. 
At the fall of their leader, the three re- 
treating renegades, now slumberous and 
stupid, managed to stagger back into 
the passage- way, with barely strength 
enough to discharge their muskets with 
wild, uncertain aim at the brave old 
man who had just leveled their champion 
to the floor. This done, they staggered 
forward, with feeble menaces and inco- 
herent mutterings. Uncle Hampshire’s 
shrill cry of “Come on, Jake, wid de 
boys!” brought three lusty allies to his 
aid, besides Mitch and Sandy, who, of 
themselves, were now more than a match 
for the besotted fiends, whose guns could 
be wrested from their hands in their 
maudlin weakness. 

“Ketch de debbils — strip ’em stark 
naked —chunk ’em inter der smoke- 
house — lock de doah—an’ den, ‘Sandy, 
yu an’ Mitch stan’ dere wid de guns, an’ 
shoot ’em de berry fus’ move dey makes 
tu git out!” 

With this sententious order, Uncle 
Hampshire turned his attention to the 
prostrate form at his feet, still gasping, 
but insensible. Pulling the mask from 
his face, the grim, contorted features of 
Bill Halstead presented themselves — 
malicious and revengeful, even in death. 
The old man started back. 

“Oh! it’s drefful, drefful! but de 
wenomus snake ’bleeged tu be scotch- 
ed!” was all he said. 

A feeble wail from the nursery caught 
Uncle Hampshire’s ear, and, tapping 
softly, he called to Aunt Chloe, who cau- 
tiously opened the door. The scene in 
that room was in strange contrast with 
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that in the hall. Helpless, prostrate, 
pale, and tranquil lay the pure being, 
who, in the beautiful consecration of 
motherhood, was ready to yield up her 
own precious life for the sake of the life 
out of her own created. Helpless, pros- 
trate, pale, and dying lay the polluted 
creature, who, in the awful retribution 
justly provoked by his crimes, was yield- 
ing up his wretched life to the pitying 
Father of all. With bitter pain and a 
cry, life wafts itself into being here; 
with bitter pain and a sigh it wafts it- 
self into being beyond. 

Mom Phillis had just finished dress- 
ing the new-born babe, and presented it 
to old Hampshire for a baptismal kiss, 
declaring that “de mite of a boy owes 
his life tu de ole man,” when a sudden 
faintness came over him and he fell to 
the floor, as one dead. It soon trans- 
pired that he had been shot just above 
the knee, and his boot-leg was filled 
with blood. Though no bones were 
broken, the wound was a very ugly one, 
and threatened serious consequences to 
his limb. 

Daylight came, and with it the glad 
news of the near approach of the van- 
guard of Sherman’s army. Indeed, it 
was rumored that a small detachment of 
scouts had camped in the cotton - patch, 
not two miles from the house. Jake was 
dispatched to ascertain the truth of the 
matter, and speedily returned with a 
squad of soldiers that had been sent 
ahead to forage for supplies. The con- 
tents of the smoke-house—both dressed 
and undressed —were exultantly turned 
over to the welcome defenders, who, in 
return for ample commissary stores, sent 
the best medical and surgical aid to the 
suffering, heroic Carrie and brave old 
Uncle Hampshire. Amputation was 
found to be imperative in the latter’s 
case, but no fear of further disaster. 


Nearly eight years have passed since 
then; many changes have come over Jas- 
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mine Hill; but down near the spring, in 
the sweetest nook in all that country, 
stands a small, neat cottage, covered 
over with vines and flowers. If you 
brush aside the curtain and peep in, this 
summer twilight, you will see a dusky, 
venerable old couple sitting together in 
loving companionship, while a little, fair- 
haired boy is roguishly prattling at their 
side. He has just hidden the old man’s 
crutch, and is laughing in riotous glee at 
the ineffectual attempts to discover its 
whereabouts, when Aunt Chloe, with 
mock solemnity, interposes: 

“ Now, now, Marsr Willie, ye bes’ be 
a-huntin’ dat dis minit, fur dere comes 
Miss Carrie an’ de Major down de hill, 
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an’ dey’ll make de young man fly roun’ 
fur sartin’.” 

Little William Sherman Morton is no 
stranger at the cottage. The life of the 
frolicsome, curly- headed boy is closely 
interblended with that of the grave, 
woolly-headed old man; he is very nim- 
ble-footed on errands for Uncle Hamp- 
shire, whom he loves with a worshipful 
affection ; for uncles, aunts, parents, and 
grandparents have all taught him to 
know, that, in some way which he now 
but dimly understands, his own bright 
life has a mysterious connection with 
that missing leg, and odd, old crutch 
about which he is so mischievously cu- 
rious. 
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HE story of Frobisher, and the 
. i land — Meta Incognita— he dis- 
covered, which, in his imagination, was 
to be to Queen Elizabeth’s time what 
California has been to ours, but few 
know, even in this generation of Arctic 
discoveries. 

Frobisher was a Yorkshireman, born 
in obscurity, near the middle of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. He be- 
longed to a generation which establish- 
ed England’s dominion of the seas; and 
grew up at a time when American dis- 
coveries were exciting the western na- 
tions of Europe, and stirring the minds 
of young men with an ambition as glo- 
rious as it was novel. A new world had 
been discovered, which made promise to 
ardent imaginations of greater wealth, 
greater glory, greater opportunity for 
heroism, than centuries of old-world 
life had offered. Frobisher was infect- 
ed by the noble madness of the time. 
The search for the North-west Passage 
had already begun, and he became con- 


vinced—by what means is not known— 
that the true road to the South Sea and 
Cathay lay to the north of North Amer- 
ica, rather than round the Cape of Good 
Hope. He was as faithful to his idea as 
Columbus had been to his, and for fif- 
teen years urged his views upon the 
merchants he knew, and by every per- 
suasion tried to induce them to venture 
a little for so rich a stake as the wealth 
of the Indies. But trade was cautious ; 
and, though his friends listened willing- 
ly to his flattering tale, they would not 
lend their money. He determined to 
apply to the Court of Elizabeth, in which, 
at that time, there was more enterprise 
than was to be found among all the mer- 
chants of the kingdom. Here he found 
many to encourage him, and a few ready 
to back their commendation with ready 
money, which was his chief need. The 
Earl of Warwick, in particular, befriend- 
ed him, headed a subscription in his be- 
half, and, by his own contributions and 
his influence, secured means enough to 
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fit out a voyage of discovery. The mean- 
ness of the out-fit, however, measured 
the scantiness of the faith of England 
in the value of the returns. The fleet 
consisted of three vessels—two barks of 
twenty-five tons each, and one little pin- 
nace of ten tons. Sailors would scarce- 
ly venture to cross the Atlantic now in 
such cockle-boats as his largest “ships;” 
and what would be thought of the fool- 
hardiness of the man who would dare in 
such craft to penetrate the Arctic ice, 
when his nearest friendly port was so 
far away as England? Anyship is stout 
enough to carry an enthusiast; and no 
thought of danger seems to have occur- 
red to Frobisher. 

It does not require a large bounty to 
excite a feeling of self-satisfaction in the 
giver; and the English Court seems to 
have prided itself not a little on what it 
thought its magnificent liberality. The 
parsimony of Elizabeth would not allow 
her to aid with money the man who was 
risking everything for the glory of her 
kingdom; but she was ready graciously 
to give any encouragement that did not 
come from her purse. And, as Frobish- 
er passed down the Thames with his fleet, 
from a window of her palace she waved a 
salute to him with her own fair hand, and 
sent a messenger to bid him come and 
take leave of her next day. Her care 
went so far as to send one of her secreta- 
ries to exhort the men to be orderly, and 
obedient to their commander. It was 
on the oth of ‘June, 1576, that Elizabeth 
bade farewell to Captain Frobisher; and 
he immediately dropped down the river 
and put to sea. Sailing up through the 
North Sea, he reached the Shetland Isl- 
ands, and, on July 11th, was on the coast 
of Friesland —a name then applied to a 
coast supposed to be that of a large isl- 
and on the east coast of Greenland, but 
which was really a part of the main- 
land. While coasting along, a severe 
Storm arose, in which his pinnace, with 
four men, was lost, and Matthew Kin- 

Vor. IX.—ag, 
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dersley, captain of the bark Michael, 
became so alarmed by the dangers which 
threatened the expedition, that he put 
back to England, whither he carried the 
report that Frobisher was lost. But 
that captain weathered the storm in 
safety; and, though his force was much 
reduced, prosecuted his voyage undaunt- 
edly. Coasting along to the north-east, 
he found a broad strait, off the mouth 
of which he was detained several days 
by ice and contrary winds. But the ice 
gradually disappeared, and the strait was 
left clear. He entered it, and fancied 
that this was the passage he sought to 
the South Sea. The land on one side 
he conceived to be Asia, and that on the 
other America. As Magellan had given 
his own name to the strait which he sup- 
posed to separate South America from 
an antarctic continent, Frobisher felt 
justified in naming the passage he had 
discovered to the Pacific, Frobisher’s 
Strait. He sailed up this sound a dis- 
tance of sixty leagues, finding it clear of 
ice. 

Near the furthest point he reached, 
he took his ship into a harbor to have 
her calked; and was on shore, exam- 
ining the nature of the country, when 
from a hill-top he saw, far off upon 
the water, small, dark objects, which he 
at first took to be seals or porpoises, 
but presently found that they were Es- 
quimaux, each in his own kayak, trying 
to intercept him, which was his first in- 
troduction to the inhabitants of the land. 
Failing, they became friendly, and re- 
mained near the ship, gladly exchanging 
furs for bells, looking-glasses, and trink- 
ets. The English at once noticed their 
resemblance to Asiatics, and compared 
them to Tartars, because of their long, 
black hair, broad faces, flat noses, and 
tawny skins. The menand women were 
not distinguishable by their dress ; but 
the women had blue stripes down their 
cheeks and around their eyes. They be- 
came very familiar, and came on board 
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the ship, where they liked to display 
their strength and agility in climbing 
about the rigging. The English were 
induced by their friendly demeanor to 
trust them too far; for, one day, five of 
the crew rowed ashore— though against 
Frobisher’s warning—and were imme- 
diately overpowered, and, with their boat, 
captured by the savages. The remain- 
der of his crew being too small to at- 
tempt their rescue, he determined to 
capture some of the Esquimaux, to ex- 
change for the captives; but the sav- 
ages now grew wary, and would not 
come on board the ship. Still, as they 
were very fond of bells, he succeeded in 
drawing them about the vessel by bell- 
ringing. Singling out one Esquimaux, 
he pretended to try to throw him a bell, 
but purposely threw it so that it fell short 
into the water. Then ringing a partic- 
ularly loud bell, Frobisher made signs 
that he would give it to him if he would 
come alongside. The savage could not 
resist the temptation; but, as he reach- 
ed up for the bell, the muscular captain 
dropped it, and, catching his hand, pull- 
ed him quickly and forcibly on deck. 
The natives withdrew, and Frobisher, 
after various attempts, finding that he 
could not recover his men, set sail for 
home with his captive, who did not take 
kindly to imprisonment. He first bit 
his tongue nearly off, in vexation, and, 
though he recovered from that difficul- 
ty, he fell sick during the voyage, and 
died not long after the Gadrie/ reached 
England, which was on the 2d of Oc- 
tober. 

In the light of our knowledge of the 
region visited, it would seem that the 
returns from this voyage were meagre 
enough to prevent the undertaking of 
any other. In his daring venture, Fro- 


bisher had sacrificed the lives of nine 
men, and had fought his way through a 
sea of ice only to explore a coast of rock 
and snow, almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation. 


While other voyagers to 
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America brought home ship-loads of 
rare and costly goods, his only return 
freight was a few furs and a sickly sav- 
age. Such a voyage would seem hardly 
likely to bring much glory to its com- 
mander; yet it won for Frobisher more 
fame than years of faithful service had 
gained. It was believed that the strait he 
had entered was indeed an opening into 
the South Sea, and a safe road to all the 
splendor of Cathay. This alone would 
have been thought a great discovery; 
but accident gave the voyage a new im- 
portance. Ata place near the mouth of 
his strait, Frobisher had found the land- 
ing very difficult because of the ice, and 
the land very barren; nevertheless, he 
sent his men on shore, and ordered them 
to bring away anything they could find, 
as a token that they took possession 
of the country. Some brought flowers, 
some green grass, and one a black stone, 
which, by its weight, seemed of a metal- 
lic nature. This was not thought valu- 
able, but was preserved as a curiosity 
and a memento. After his arrival in 
England, when Frobisher’s friends ask- 
ed him what he had brought them, he 
gave pieces of this stone to some. The 
wife of one of them—who seems to have 
had a turn for chemistry —threw her 
husband’s piece on the fire, to see if it 
would burn ; and, finding that it would 
not, poured vinegar over it, when, lo! 
“it glistened with a bright marquesset 
of gold.” The black stone grew at once 
to such an importance that it eclipsed 
Cathay. Specimens of it were submit- 
ted to the gold-refiners, who pronounced 
it rich in gold; and some of them gave 
proof of their confidence in their own 
analysis by trying to get permission of 
the Queen to send an expedition, at 
their own expense, to search for more. 

That thrifty monarch, however, had 
already caught the gold-fever which was 
spreading rapidly, and preferred that the 
newly -discovered wealth should enrich 
her treasury rather than her subjects; 
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and under her direction a new expedi- 
tion was fitted out, to sail in the sum- 
mer of 1577. This consisted of the ship 
Aid, 200 tons burden, from the royal 
navy, and two barks, the Gadrie/ and 
Michael. Frobisher, with the title of 
general, commanded the new enterprise. 
The voyage was announced to be for the 
benefit of merchants and the discovery 
of the North-west Passage; but Fro- 
bisher had secret orders to load his 
ships with gold-ore first, and, to pro- 
mote this end, several gold-refiners were 
sent with him. This time his vessels 
were well furnished in every respect, 
and carried supplies for eighteen months. 
On board were about thirty soldiers and 
several private gentlemen. So many, in 
fact, volunteered for the voyage, that, 
when lying at Harwich, ready for de- 
parture, he was obliged, by orders from 
her Majesty’s Council, to dismiss some 
fifteen men, in order to reduce his force 
to the allowed complement of 120. The 
adventurers sailed on the last day of 
May, and during their voyage saw many 
fish and fowl that were new to them, and 
frequently met with drift-wood—mostly 
fir trees—which was moving in an east- 
erly direction, and which they judged 
must come from America, for already 
they surmised the existence of an ocean- 
current setting from that continent over 
toward the coast of Norway. On the 
fourth of July, the crew of the Michael 
made Friesland, and, according to their 
reckoning, they were in latitude 60° 30’. 
Here, in midsummer, they encountered 
ice, snow, and hail, with bitter blasts 
from the north, and all that they could 
see of the land was snow-covered mount- 
ains. Fof three days Frobisher tried to 
get on shore, but was always defeated 
by the fear of getting lost in the mists 
which constantly hung about this coast. 
Abandoning the attempt at last, he bore 
away for the region he had visited the 
year before. Frobisher, at his own main- 
top, was the first to discover land, which 
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was approached on the eighteenth of 
July. Being at first uncertain of his po- 
sition, he sent the Gadriel and Michael 
in opposite directions to reconnoitre, 
and soon found that he was off the 
place where the black stone was taken 
from the year before—called Hall’s Isl- 
and, after one of his officers. He pro- 
ceeded at once to land with his gold- 
refiners in search of ore, but his party 
found none, although the men reported 
that they had found it on islands near 
by. Frobisher remained for some time 
in this neighborhood, and, while on an 
exploring expedition, he met the Esqui- 
maux. The savages were very desirous 
to have the English go up into the coun- 
try, and the English were equally press- 
ing in inviting the savages to their ships, 
but neither party would trust the other; 
so they fell to trading, which was done 
by the natives in the most primitive fash- 
ion. They put down on the ground what- 
ever they wished to barter, and retired. 
After the English had done the same, 
the Esquimaux returned, and, if they 
liked the bargain, took away the English 
goods ; if not, their own. The English 
soon grew tired of this, and were going 
away, but the savages earnestly called 
them back, when a rather inglorious ad- 
venture befel the general. He went 
with the master of the Azd to meet two 
of the savages apart from the rest, both 
parties laying aside their arms. His 
purpose was to take them prisoners and 
carry them to his ship, where he intend- 
ed to retain one as an interpreter, and 
dismiss the other with such gifts as 
would make a favorable impression on 
his people. The two couples conversed 
by means of signs, and made exchange 
of various articles; one of the savages, 
for want of other wealth, cutting off the 
tail of his coat, and offering that. Ata 
concerted signal, the general and his 
companion each seized his man, but they 
The 
ground was icy, the savages strong and 
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agile, and both got away. Running for 
their bows and arrows, which, it appear- 
ed, had been left not far off, they attack- 
ed their worsted assailants so vigorously 
that they ran for their boats, and, in their 
flight, Frobisher received a slight arrow 
wound in that part of his person where 
a Roman soldier might not, with honor, 
be hurt. But a Cornishman—a good 
runner and wrestler—seeing his cap- 
tain’s mishap, ran after one of the re- 
treating Esquimaux, overtook him, threw 
him, and brought in the captive in tri- 
umph. 

Frobisher’s explorations extended five 
miles inland toward the mountains, but 
the way was icy, and, finding neither ore 
nor signs of habitation, he turned back. 
The general now directed all his efforts 
to finding a good harbor for his ships, 
in the vicinity of the ore with which to 
load them, and at last anchored under a 
small island on the north side of the 
strait, where there was a good harbor, 
anu apparently an abundance of the cov- 
eted metal. This island was about thirty 
miles up the strait, and received the name 
of the Countess of Warwick’s Island. 
Here the miners began their work, Fro- 
bisher setting them a good example by 
digging with his own hands. The sol- 
diers were landed, and threw up a slight 
intrenchment to protect the miners, in 
case the Esquimaux should threaten a 
serious attack. The object of the voy- 
age was then prosecuted with vigor, all 
working hard at digging ore and getting 
it on board. 

Frobisher was naturally anxious to 
get some tidings of the five men he was 
obliged to abandon the year before, a 
hundred miles further up the strait. To 
their surprise, their captive gave them 
to understand that he knew of the miss- 
ing men; he numbered them on his fin- 
gers, and pointed to a boat like the one 
lost with them. Being taken ashore, he 
set up five sticks in a circle with a sin- 
gle one in the centre, intending to con- 
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vey to his people an exchange of the 
five prisoners for himself, but the device 
was never responded to. 

The English had not been long at the 
Countess of Warwick’s Island before 
the Esquimaux appeared, when Fro- 
bisher set the three captives, whom he 
now had, in their sight. They were 
much affected, and assured him that the 
English prisoners were living, and that 
he should have them again. They told 
him to write to his men; for they had 
acquired — probably from their captives 
—some comprehension of the use of 
writing. Frobisher wrote, and entrust- 
ed the letter to the Esquimaux; but to 
this letter no answer ever came, in any 
shape. The Esquimaux grew uncom- 
municative, and nothing more was heard 
of the unfortunate sailors. 

By the twentieth of August, more than 
200 tons of ore had been put on board 
the vessels. The men’s clothing was 
worn out, and their tools broken, and, 
as ice was already forming about the 
vessels every night, Frobisher decided 
to sail at once for England. He left his 
harbor on the twenty-fourth, and, after 
a stormy voyage, put in at Milford Ha- 
ven, in Wales, on the twenty-third of 
September. Immediately after landing, 
Frobisher went to Court with a report 
of his expedition, and was most gracious- 
ly received by the Queen, who was also 
pleased to commend his men for obedi- 
ence and good order. The gold-fever 
now raged with more violence than ever; 
and, besides, it was believed that there 
was good hope of making the much-de- 
sired North-west Passage by Frobish- 
er’s route. Queen Elizabeth appointed 
a special commission to investigate the 
results of the voyage, and conferred upon 
the land discovered by Frobisher the 
name of Meta Incognita, “as being a 
mark or bound hitherto unknown.” ~The 
commission, after a careful investigation, 
and, it was said, an assay of the ore, made 
a very favorable report. They said that 
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the ore would at least repay the expense 
of a voyage, and promised better things. 
On the strength of this, it was determin- 
ed to send, in 1578, an expedition much 
larger than any preceding it; and so 
valuable was the possession of Meta In- 
cognita thought to be, that the purpose 
was announced of sending a colony of 
gentlemen and soldiers to guard the 
country, and prosecute further discov- 
eries. The full extent of the danger to 
which these men would be exposed was 
not, of course, known; but it was al- 
ready understood that they would be as- 
saulted by the cold, and perhaps by the 
Esquimaux, so there was to be sent with 
them “a strong fort, or house, of timber 
artificially framed, and cunningly devis- 
ed by a learned man here at home.” 
This was shipped piecemeal, and, when 
erected, was to be proof against cold, 
snow, and savages. The colonists'were 
to have three vessels to remain with them 
through the winter, and all was to be un- 
der the care of three of Frobisher’s offi- 
cers, who were already experienced in 
the Arctic seas. There was no lack of 
volunteers for this service, and 100 men 
were accepted —forty soldiers, thirty 
miners, and thirty sailors. The whole 
fleet was to consist of no less than fif- 
teen ships, all but three of which were 
to return loaded with ore, though the 
search for the North-west Passage was 
always to be borne in mind. Still it is 
evident, that, as in the last voyage, this 
was made a secondary object, the sup- 
posed bird in the hand having more at- 
tractions for Elizabeth than any that 
sang in Cathay. 

An expedition which promised so much 
for England, deserved to be dispatched 
with the highest honors; and, when 
Frobisher came with his captains to 
take leave of Elizabeth, at Greenwich, 
the party was received with the greatest 
favor at court, where all were given 
“good gifts and greater promises.” 
Then the captains all kissed the royal 


hand, and Frobisher was presented with 
a fair chain of gold by Elizabeth herself. 
So, honored by their country and Queen, 
the adventurers went away with proud 
and confident hearts. The fleet rendez- 
voused at Harwich, where Frobisher 
issued his general orders for its govern- 
ment, the first of which deserves to be 
quoted: “Imprimis, to banish dice, 
swearing, and card - playing, and filthy 
communication, and to serve God twice 
a day, with the ordinary service usual in 
the Church of England.” The fleet 
sailed May 31st, going to the south of 
England. When off Cape Clear, Fro- 
bisher was able to do a good deed, by 
relieving an English ship which had 
been fired into and injured by a French 
man-of-war. Parting from the world 
with such a good-omen, he stood away 
for the northern seas. He had more 
favorable winds than usual, and, by 
June 2oth, was on the coast of Fries- 
land, which had begun to be called west 
England, and which Frobisher was the 
first to consider a part of Greenland. 
He made.a landing here, and found the 
country and people very similar to Meta 
Incognita and its inhabitants. He sup- 
posed that the Esquimaux here must 
have commerce with some civilized na- 
tion, for he found in their possession a 
box of nails, boards, and utensils which 
were wrought with a skill above their 
capacity. What he discovered was 
probably evidence that some vessel had 
been cast away on this shore. 

Leaving Friesland, Frobisher sailed 
on the course he had followed for two 
years, for Meta Incognita, and came in 
sight of the Queen’s Foreland, July 2d. 
So far the voyage had been wholly pros- 
perous; but now began a long struggle 
with the ice. Frobisher’s Strait was 
blocked, and soon the drift closed round 
the whole fleet, and scarcely had it done 
so, when one bark was crushed, and 
sank in sight of all the rest. Her crew 
was saved; but her loss occasioned the 
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greatest alarm, for all feared the same 
fate. Their danger was suddenly in- 
creased by the coming up of a severe 
storm. Some now attended only to the 
salvation of their souls, and passed their 
time on their knees in prayer; others 
cared for their bodies and lives as well, 
and, encouraged by Frobisher’s exam- 
ple, struggled for escape with the great- 
est gallantry and perseverance. He com- 
pletely lost his bearings, and, while he 
supposed himself near the mouth of his 
own strait, he was drifted by a north- 
east current far down the coast. Here 
he discovered another strait, which may 
have been Hudson’s. It being tolerably 
clear of ice, he sailed up into it, as he 
thought, sixty leagues, having land al- 
ways on the starboard side. There was 
a current setting into this strait, and 
they encountered some of the floating 
wreck of the Dennis. Again Frobisher 
thought he had surely discovered a 
passage to the South Sea, and would 
have tried to pass through, but for his care 
of his fleet. Constantly threatened with 
destruction, and unable to make their way 
to their destined port, because of the 
ice, Frobisher’s men began to murmur, 
and, at last, their complaints grew near- 
ly to mutiny. Though sternly resolute, 
he knew how to avail himself of policy 
to quiet his men; and he went with his 
pinnaces to seek for a harbor, as he pre- 
tended, though really, still mindful of 
of the object of his voyage, he was 
hunting for ore. Another great storm 
overtook them. It was very cold, and 
there was a great fall of snow, yet the 
weather, soon after, was as hot as an 
English summer—so much in extremes 
was the climate. He worked resolutely 
on through the ice, and, at last, reach- 
ed the Countess of Warwick’s Island, 
July 31st. 

Although four ships were still missing, 
and these had the best miners on board, 
the general immediately set about load- 
ing his fleet. A council had been ap- 
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pointed by the Crown, consisting of five 
of the best captains, with a registrar to 
record its proceedings. This was now 
called together, and, after consultation, 
the men were landed. The same day 
(August Ist) proclamation was made, at 
the sound of the trumpet, of the general 
orders to regulate the company, and all 
went busily to work. The miners dug 
for ore; the sailors discharged the ships, 
and made them ready for their cargoes ; 
the captains explored to find new mines; 
and the gentlemen, “for example’s sake, 
labored heartily, and honestly encour- 
aged the meaner sort to work.” It is 
noticeable that there were no drones 
under Frobisher’s command. 

On the ninth of August, a session of 
the council was held to deliberate upon 
the intended settlement. Part of the 
house prepared for the colonists had 
been lost in the Dennis, and it appear- 
ed that there was not sufficient fuel nor 
drink for 100 men. Captain Fenton, 
who was to be at the head of the colony, 
then offered to stay with sixty men, and 
the carpenters were summoned and ask- 
ed how long it would take to build a 
house for that number. They declared 
that it could not be dene in less than 
nine weeks, and only twenty-six days 
remained to the date appointed for the 
sailing of the fleet, and therefore the 
project of leaving a colony had to be 
given up for this year. It is impossible 
not to have a feeling of hearty joy at the 
accidental escape of these courageous 
men from the dreadful fate that awaited 
them. The English had no comprehen- 
sion of the real perils of an Arctic win- 
ter. They believed that the cold would 
not be unendurable, and even thought 
that Meta Incognita might become the 
comfortable home of civilized men. In 
spite of the testimony of their own senses 
to midsummer snow and ice, they even 
planted garden-seeds this season, to test 
the capacity of the soil for producing En- 
glish vegetables. , 
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The work of mining and loading went 
on during the month of August. Mean- 
while, the masons built a house of stone, 
to see if it would withstand the winter, 
and be left unmolested by the Esqui- 
maux, for the English had no doubt they 
should return to use it the next year. 
They left bread baked in the oven, and 
likewise a store of trinkets for the sav- 
ages. Mr. Wolfall preached several ser- 
mons to the company, and twice admin- 
istered the sacrament—the first and last 
time these sacred rites were ever per- 
formed in this desolate land. This Mr. 
Wolfall had left a comfortable living and 
a wife and children in England, to come 
on this voyage, animated thereto, it is 
said, by zeal to save the souls of the sav- 
ages, but from the vigor with which he 
urged on the objects of the voyage, and 
his willingness,to remain in the country 
and help explore it, it is evident that he 
was possessed by something more than 
the enthusiasm of a missionary. 

When the taking in of ore was nearly 
finished, a consultation was held as to 
the expediency of attempting further dis- 
coveries. There were many discourage- 
ments. The weather was generally fog- 
gy. Then, snow was beginning to fall 
frequently, and the cold was increasing 


to such a degree that ice formed about 
the ships in the harbor every night. 
These sure signs of the approach of 
winter could not be disregarded, and it 
was decided to be unsafe to attempt ex- 
tensive explorations this season. Still, 
Frobisher spent some time in reconnoi- 
tring the neighboring waters with his 
pinnace, but he made no important dis- 
covery. 

The fleet got off on the first of Sep- 
tember, and arrived in the Thames about 
the first of October. After Frobisher’s 
arrival in England, the fame of his dis- 
coveries vanished more quickly than an 
interest in them had been excited. The 
ore with which his ships were freighted 
proved as worthless as any dirt; and, as 
the Queen and his other patrons had 
sought chiefly for gold, Frobisher him- 
self fell into discredit, and could not 
prosecute his discoveries. How wild 
were his schemes for finding a North- 
west Passage, inexhaustible gold-mines, 
and colonizing Meta Incognita, we can 
easily see now. He wasted fifty lives, 
years of time, and a large sum of mon- 
ey, for a few tons of common stone; and 
his promised land of gold remains, and 
always will remain, a “bound’’ almost 
as “unknown” as before he saw it. 
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HE day that brought us to Oat- 
man’s Flat was murky and gloomy 


—a day in full harmony with the char- 
acter of the country through which we 
were traveling. We descended into the 
Flat by an abrupt fall in the road, that 
landed us at once among a clump of 
scraggy, darkling willows, drooping wea- 
rily over a sluggish little creek. In the 
distance glittered the white sand-bed of 
the Gila; and half bur‘ed in it, here and 
there, were the ghastly, water- bleached 


limbs of the trees that the river had up- 
rooted in its annual frenzy. Verde, or 
grease - wood, as ragged and scraggy as 
the willows, covered the whole Flat, ex- 
cepting where, toward the centre, a dilap- 
idated shanty stood on a sandy, cheer- 
less open space. Not far from it were 
the remains of a fence, inclosing some 
six paces of uneven ground ; and on the 
only upper rail left of the inclosure sat 
a dismal-looking, solitary crow. 

The Flat was repulsively dreary and 
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desolate; and when Sam, the driver, 
pointing to it with his whip, said it was 
the spot where the Oatman family had 
been murdered and lay buried, it added 
nothing to its attractiveness. Only one 
of the whole family escaped —a little 
chap, who crawled away, after he had 
been left for dead, and brought the 
White people from the next settlement 
to the scene of the massacre. There 
was nothing to be done but to bury the 
mutilated corpses. After this, the place 
was deserted and shunned, though there 
had been no more Indian depredations 
committed for years. 

I watched the solitary cabin with a 
strange fascination. Sam, too, had his 
eyes fixed on something that might have 
been the shadow of one of the victims, 
flitting by the black gap which had once 
been the door. The place was so weird, 
and the ghostly shadow chimed in so 
well with the rest, that I accepted it as 
a part of the uncanny whole. We were 
going along at the usual leisurely gait, 
when Sam suddenly and excitedly whip- 
ped up the mules, and leaned out of the 
ambulance to speak to Phil, who drove 
the army-wagon containing our baggage. 
The road was good and solid, so that I 
took no alarm ; but, when the speed was 
continued, and the baggage-wagon kept 
thundering close in the rear, I ventured 
to ask, “Is there danger from Indians, 
here?” 

“There hain’t no Injens been seen 
round here for more’n three year,”’ was 
the answer. 

Traveling from Los Angeles to Tuc- 
son, you can, if you so choose, sleep un- 
der a roof almost every night, providing 
you have good teams. There are gov- 
ernment forage-stations along the whole 
route, where travelers are “taken in” 
by the station- keepers— though not on 
government account. I do not say that 
it is pleasant at all these stations — par- 
ticularly for a woman, as she will seldom 
or never meet one of her own sex on 
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the way. When we left Fort Yuma, 
Sam assured me that I would not see a 
White woman’s face between there and 
Tucson. We were happily disappoint- 
ed, for we met not only one, but a whole 
family of them, one after the other. 

At Burke’s Station, where we were to 
pass the night, the first surprise awaited 
us. The house, a squalid adobe, was 
built in the style common along the 
route: an open passage - way from front 
to rear, with rooms on either side. The 
principal room to the left was bar-room 
and store-room; the one to the right, 
sitting-room and bed-room, and behind 
it was the kitchen. The passage-way 
was dining-hall. When the tall young 
Missourian, mine host, had ushered me 
into the room on the right, he stepped 
to the opening leading to the kitchen, 
and called out: 

“Here, Sis; come and speak to the 
lady.” 

Obedient to the call, a bashful, half- 
grown girl appeared, wiping her hands 
on her apron, and looking up timidly 
from under long eye-lashes. I took her 
by the hand. “How do you do, child? 
How in the world did you get here— 
and where is your mother?” I asked. 

Sam and Phil stood in the hall-door, 
nudging each other, till Sam could re- 
strain himself no longer: 

“Why, that’s his wife,” pointing to 
young Goliath from Missouri; “and her 
dad and mam’s living in the old shanty 
down on the Flat. I’ll be derned if they 
didn’t give me the wust scare I had yet 
—thought they was Injens—shore!” 

“ And how old are you!” I asked the 
girl. 

“Almost fifteen,’ was the answer; 
and, when the men withdrew, she told 
me about the rest of her family, whom I 
would probably see along the road. 

A coarse cotton gown, made with a 
yoke about an inch and a half in depth, 
was drawn up close around her neck, 
and hung loosely about her slender, im- 
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mature form ; her naked feet were thrust 
into coarse boots, and a large check- 
apron completed her costume. But 
there was a shy, daisy-like grace about 
her, that made one forget the dress, and 
see only the dove-like eyes and the half- 
pensive smile on her face. Her hus- 
band treated her in all things like a 
child; and she obeyed him without a 
murmur or a question. When we left, 
he told us that we would find Sis’s aunt 
at Kenyon’s Station; and charged us to 
say that Sis was well, and not the least 
bit homesick. 

We made Kenyon’s Station early in 
the day—Sam and Phil greatly enjoying 
the prospect of seeing another White 
woman. She appeared on the thresh- 
old, a brawny, coarse-handed woman of 
about forty, tidy-looking, in spite of her 
bare feet and the short pipe in her mouth. 
By her side appeared a shock- headed 
girl of twelve, with eyes agog, and mouth 
open, at the strange apparition of a civ- 
ilized-looking White woman. The hus- 
band stood beside the ambulance — six 
feet and a half in his cow- hide boots — 
and with a good-humored smile on his 
leathery face. The house, like that at 
Burke’s Station, was adobe; but there 
was an air of homely comfort about it, 
inside and out, cheerful and inviting. 

Aunt Polly was an excellent house- 
keeper—as viewed from a Texan stand- 
point —and, after she had in the most 
maive manner satisfied her curiosity in 
regard to my looks and general make- 
up, she commenced preparations for din- 
ner. Sarah Eliza Jane—sole daughter 
of the house and race — sitting in a low, 
home-made chair, stared steadily, till 
she had comprehended that the bits of 
braid and lace in my lap were to be 
manufactured into a collar, similar to 
the one I wore. When she learned 
that the collar was to be for her, she 
ran out, shouting her pleasure, to her 
mother. The mother’s delight was as 
frank and hearty as the daughter’s ; and 
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all at once the secret leaked out that the 
family was in possession of a fine Amer- 
ican cow. Never speak disparagingly 
to me of Pikes and Texans. It has 
been my experience that the least kind- 
ness shown them is returned tenfold, 
and the smallest advance of friendliness 
is met by them half way. When dinner 
was placed on the table, there came 
with it the most delicious butter I had 
eaten for many days, and a cup of the 
sweetest buttermilk. Aunt Polly’s meth- 
od for making butter was very simple. 
The cream was poured into a high, tin 
quart-cup, and beaten with a spoon till 
the butter came — which it did in about 
fifteen minutes. 

Becoming quite intimate, Aunt Polly 
resumed her pipe, and gave me a short 
account of her history since emigrating 
from Texas. The most striking incidents 
were the loss of her former husband by 
a stroke of lightning, about ten months 
before, and the acquisition of her present 
husband bya stroke of policy, about three 


months before. Though she did not show 
me the weeds she had worn on becom- 
ing a widow, she exhibited the gorgeous 


? 


“good clothes” she wore on again be- 
coming a wife.. She stood a little dis- 
tance from me, and spread out the sec- 
ond-day dress admiringly, so that I could 
see the whole of the pattern, consisting 
of detached bouquets (brilliantly varie- 
gated in color, and gigantic in size) scat- 
tered over a plain of light sky- blue. 
Her husband had proved kind and in- 
dulgent; since their marriage he had 
been at Maricopa Wells, and brought 
home another dress of many colors — 
which, alas! had run out of his saddle- 
bags, after a two hours’ hard rain, on his 
way home. I saw the dress-pattern, and 
——“QOh, it was pitiful!” 

After this display of good-will and 
fine clothes, she had a favor to ask of 
me. Pointing to my trunk, she said her 
whether 
He had 


husband was crazy to know 
there was a water-fall in it? 
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read so much about water-falls in the 
Stray papers that fell into his hands, 
that he had the greatest curiosity in the 
world to know what they were, and to see 
one with his own eyes. Aunt Polly had 
shrewdly guessed it to be a new fashion 
of “putting up” the hair; but they both 
had as correct an idea of it as a blind 
man has of colors. With deep regret I 
owned that there was no water-fall in 
the trunk ; but, seeing their disappoint- 
ment, I succeeded, with the aid of a 
pair of stockings and a pin-cushion, in 
putting up my hair into quite a little 
Niagara, to the great delight of these 
fashion - worshiping people. 

How charming and refreshing the 
grove of trees looks, when you draw up 
under their shadow at Gila Bend, after 
days of toilsome travel over wearisome, 
arid sand- plains, or through an almost 
interminable wilderness of grease-wood 
and cactus. The whisper of the wind 
in the trees, the bark of the dog that 


ran out to, meet us, and the cackle of 
the busy hens around the doorway, told 
us that we should find good and happy 


people here. There was the solitary 
house as usual, but it seemed more pre- 
tentious than those at the other stations. 
The passage-way was higher and wider, 
the rooms more numerous, and finished 
with whitewash and good glass windows. 
At the windows, curtains ; a gay-colored 
counterpane on the bed, and wolf-skins 
in front of it and the lounge. 

The station - keeper was a tall, black- 
bearded, good-looking man, by name 
George Washington I knew that 
I should find Sis’s eldest sister here, as 
Mrs. George W. ——, for she was mar- 
ried on the same day with her Aunt 
Polly. The blue eyes, under long, silken 
lashes that met my gaze on the threshold 
at Gila Bend, were like Sis’s—only these 
were the eyes of a woman; there were 
the same graceful movements, with more 
of selt-assertion. She might have been 
eighteen. Her hands and feet were 
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small, and her rich brown hair, oddly 
though not unbecomingly dressed, lay on 
a forehead, white and pure as that of a 
child. 

No wonder George was proud of his 
wife, and had tried hard to win as such 
the barefooted girl whom he found one 
day, with her family and some sorry ox- 
teams, camped near his house, on their 
way from Texas to California. The 
emigrants were the girl’s mother, her 
step-father, her sister, brother, aunt, 
and the aunt’s little girl Aunt Polly 
seemed to be the leading man, for to 
her belonged the two best ox-teams, one 
of which was driven by herself, the oth- 
er by the girl, Dorinda. She hired or 
bought her niece from the step-father 
for this purpose, after she lost her hus- 
band by lightning ; and Dora had been 
faithful to her task, although nearly 
worn out crossing the Desert from Ma- 
ricopa Wells to Gila Bend. After George 
had taken a deep look into the girl’s 
eyes, he, very disinterestedly, not only 
invited the whole family to come into 
his house—as far as they would go in— 
to rest from the long, hard journey, but 
the hospitalities extended to the best 
the place afforded, for both man and 
beast. 

The Texans, content, were in no hur- 
ry to move on, and George was appar- 
ently in no hurry to have them go. Dora, 
Sis, and the ten-year-old brother soon 
became warmly attached to him; and 
they, with the big dog, Bose, daily wan- 
dered off to the Gila to catch fish; 
wading into the stream, with ever- fresh 
zest, as they recalled that dreadful drag 
across the waterless desert. George 
alone remained on the bank, fishing-line 
in hand. 

One day, when Dora had watched 
the cool, clear water gliding swiftly over 
her sun- browned feet, in silence, she 
raised her eyes suddenly from under 
the long, shading lashes. 

“Why do you never come into the 
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water? Don’t you like to stand in it?’’ 
she asked of George. 

“Come, sit here, and I will tell you. 
She nestled down beside him, and, call- 
ing Bose, who laid his head on his mas- 
ter’s knee, and looked inquiringly from 
one to the other, he said: “About three 
years ago, before I had built this house, 
I lived in a little shanty, about a mile 
from the river. The summer was very 
hot; I had suffered much from the sun 
and the want of water in crossing the 
country, and, after the man who came 
out here with me had gone on to Fort 
Yuma, I was left entirely alone. When 
I see you over your ankles in the water 
now, I am often tempted to call you 
back: only I know that you are young 
and strong, and I remember but too 
well what pleasure there is in it. Be- 
sides, you do not remain in it, as I did, 
for long, weary hours, every day, stand- 
ing in the shade of a willow, catching 
fish for my dinner. There was little else 
here to eat then; and I never left off fish- 
ing, till I was taken with rheumatism, 
from which I had suffered years before. 
I was all alone, and could not move, 
and would have died of thirst, alone in 
my shanty, if it had not been for this 
good dog. A dozen times a day Bose 
would trot down to the river, dip up a 
small tin - pail full of water, and bring it 
to me. Otherwise the faithful old fellow 
never left my side, day or night; and, 
though he would, no doubt, nurse me 
through another spell of rheumatism, it 
would be dreadful to be sick and alone 
here, after you and your people are 
gone.” 

Dora was tenderly stroking the dog’s 
rough coat. “It would be dreadful,” 
she repeated, absently, a tear rolling 
from her lashes to her cheek. Her 
words, and the look in her eyes, thrilled 
George to his inmost soul. 

“ Dora”—he said, arresting the hand 
traveling over Bose’s head —“ Dora, I 
am old enough to be your father” — 


” 
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“Yes,” she replied, looking up art- 
lessly —but there was something in his 
face that made her eyes drop, and the 
warm blood flush her cheeks. 

When he spoke again.it was of some- 
thing quite different, and, after a while, 
the conversation turned to her family. 
Her step-father did not always treat her 
well; he struck her cruelly once —and 
her mother dared not interfere, knowing 
his temper but too well. George could 
hardly keep from putting his arms about 
her, to shield her from the man’s rough 
ways; and in his heart he vowed that it 
should be different, if Dora did but will 
it so. The step-father and aunt had 
spoken of pulling up stakes soon—but 
Dora was averse to going. 

In the evening George proposed to 
the step-father that he remain at the 
station, and “farm it,” near the river, 
while the mother kept house for them 
all, and served meals to the traveling 
public of Arizona. From chronic per- 
verseness he refused, saying that he 
wanted to go to California; and George 
determined to hasten matters in another 
direction. He hovered, as much as pos- 
sible, about Dora, who, since the day 
by the river-side, had taken Bose into 
her confidence and affection. Wherever 
she went the dog went, too, and his mas- 
ter augured well for himself from this, 
though Dora was shy and more distant 
than when she first came to Gila Bead. 

One day, the Texans commenced 
gathering up their “tricks” and making 


ready to go. Dora’s eyes were red, and 
George—to cheer her, perhaps — pro- 


posed a walk to the river-bank. When 
they came back, she seemed even more 
shy, though she stole up to him, in the 
twilight, where he stood by the mesquite- 
tree, and hastily put her hands into his. 
He drew her to him quickly, pressed her 
head to his breast, and murmured, 
“Thanks, my little girl,” as he touched 
her hair with his lips. An hour later, 
there was clamor and confusion at Gila 
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Bend. George caused it all, for to him 
the aunt vehemently declared that she 
would have the girl to drive her ox- 
team into California—she had hired her 
and paid for her; and the step-father 
shouted that he had control of the child, 
and go she should, whether or no. 

Poor George passed a sleepless night. 
The picture of Dora—barefooted and 
weary, toiling hopelessly through the 
sand on the desert—was always before 
him, and he swore to himself that she 
should not go; that he would shelter 
her henceforth from the cruel, burning 
sun, and the sharp words and sharper 
blows of her step-father. Exacting a 
promise from the emigrants to remain 
until he returned, he started out alone 
on his trusty horse, Bose running close 
by his side. After he left the shelter of 
the trees, he halted and looked keenly 
about in every direction. A sharp bark 
from Bose detected Dora crossing the 
stretch of land between the road and the 
river, and when she reached the lone 
horseman a light bound brought her foot 
into the stirrup, and her flushed face on 
a level with his. 

“Thanks, my little girl—I knew you 
would come,” he said, as on the night 
before; but this time he held her face 
between his hands and looked search- 
ingly into her eyes. “What if they 
should try to take my little girl away 
before I come back: would she go off 
and leave me?” 

She met his look fearlessly and con- 
fidingly. “Tell me in what direction 
you are going, and I will run away and 
follow you, if they break up before you 
return.” 

“Toward Fort Yuma. I shall ride 
day and night, and return to you in ten 
days. Good-by; keep faith and keep 


courage.” 

“Good-by ;”’ for the first time the soft, 
bare arms were laid around his neck, 
and the blushing, child-like face half 
“Let 


buried in his full, black beard. 
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me keep Bose here,” she called after 
him; and, at a word from his master, 
the dog sped after her over the cactus- 
covered ground. 

At Gila Bend preparations for depart- 
ure on George’s return were kept on foot, 
purposely to keep before Dora’s eyes the 
fact that she was expected to go with 
her people. The days passed, one like 
the other; there was no event to break 
the monotony of their desert life. There 
was one change, but none knew of it or 
perceived it, except, perhaps, Dora’s 
mother. From a thoughtless, easily- 
guided girl, Dora was changing into a 
self-reliant, strong-spirited woman. Her 
mother knew of her resolve as well as 
though she had heard her utter it; she 
looked upon her eldest-born with all the 
greater pride, when she discovered that 
“the gal had a heap of her dad’s grit,” 
as well as his mild blue eyes and gentle 
bearing. 

When the morning of the tenth day 
dawned, Dora was up betimes, mending, 
with deft fingers, all the little rents she 
could find in her thin, well-worn dress. 
Never before had she felt that she was 
poor, or that she wanted more than the 
single gown and the limp sun- bonnet. 
“Moving” had been their permanent 
state and normal condition, as far back 
as she could remember, and she knew 
only those who lived in the same condi- 
tion. She had never seen town or city; 
yet in the settlements through which 
they had passed, she had seen enough 
of backwoods finery to know that her 
wardrobe was scantily furnished. At 
last, one by one the tears gathered 
slowly in her eyes, and she leaned her 
head on the edge of the bed where her 
sister lay, still asleep, and sobbed till 
Sis woke up and looked at her with won- 
dering eyes. 

In the course of the day, Dora went 
to the river two or three times, Bose al- 
ways close at her heels. Whatever may 
have been the character of the mysteri- 
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ous consultations they held, in the after- 
noon the dog was missing, until near 
sundown, when he dashed into the sta- 
tion, panting and with protruding tongue. 
Unobserved, she stole away, and when 
quite a distance from the house, Bgse 
came tearing through the cactus after 
her. The little cloud of dust seen in the 
distance came nearer and nearer, and, 
as soon as the horseman was distin- 
guished, the race between Dora and 
Bose began, and when the different par- 
ties met, Bose was fain to leap up and 
salute the horse’s face—because the 
rider was otherwise engaged. The 
horse continued the journey at a slow 
walk, while Dora looked the question 
she was too timid to ask. “Yes, dar- 
ling, I think your aunt will be satisfied,” 
answered George. 

“Then you have brought a man?” 
Her curiosity had conquered, for she 
could see no human being beside them- 
selves. 

“T have.” His laugh made her shrink 
alittle—like the mzzsosa sensitiva, when 
touched by ever so dainty a finger—and 
he added, soberly: “Two of them: one 
is the station- keeper at Kenyon’s Sta- 
tion. Their wagon will come into sight 
directly, but I don’t want them to see 
my little girl out here with me.” 

An hour afterward, a heavily-laden 
wagon, drawn by two stout horses, came 
rolling into Gila Bend, followed by 
George. A hearty welcome was ex- 
tended by all to the new arrivals—even 
Bose, the hypocrite, barked and caper- 
ed as though he had not greeted his 
master two miles down the road. Sup- 
per was served by the mother and aunt, 
the latter being narrowly but furtively 
watched by the station-keeper of Ken- 
yon’s Station. All thoughts of business 
or departure seemed banished for that 
night, the aunt and the newly-arrived 
Station- keeper enjoying their pipe in 
quiet harmony a little apart from the 
rest. The next morning the second 
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man was offered to the aunt, by George, 
as a substitute for Dora; but as the Ken- 
yon’s Station keeper had offered himself 
to her as a husband earlier in the day, 
the substitute was declined. Neither 
George nor the second man, however, 
seemed disappointed ; indeed, there was 
something suspicious about the readi- 
ness with which he went to work on the 
half-finished corra/ at the station. 

That night they‘all sat out under the 
trees together; there was no more re- 
serve or secrecy maintained. A dozen 
papers of the choicest brands of tobac- 
co, and half a dozen bottles of “Colora- 
do River water” from Fort Yuma, had 
wonderfully mollified the step - father. 
As soon as possible, a Justice of the 
Peace was imported from Arizona City, 
to which place he was faithfully return- 
ed, after having made two happy couples 
at Gila Bend. 

Many months after, on my way back 
from Tucson, we came quite unexpect- 
edly, between the latter place and Saca- 
ton, on a new shanty. It was built of 
unhewn logs of cotton- wood and mes- 
quite-trees, the branches with their foli- 
age furnishing the roof. A certain cheer- 
ful, home-like air about the place made 
me surmise the presence of a woman. 
I was not mistaken; for, though the only 
door of the hut was closed, and I could 
see no window, a loud but pleasant treble 
voice rang out directly: “‘Dad— Bud! 
come right hy’ere to me. I know that’s 
her comin’ thar; I jest know it is:” and 


‘a little, lithe body rushed out of the door 


and up to the ambulance. A rough- 
looking man came slowly from behind 
the house, and Bud, with a selection of 
dogs at his heels, clambered over a piece 
of fence — merely for the sake of climb- 
ing, as there was plenty of open space 
to cross. 

The delegation insisted on my alight- 
ing, which I did, in consideration of 
Dora’s mother being at the head of it. 
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The family had moved back here from 
Oatman’s Flat, where they had given 
Sam his Indian scare on our way out. 
Once in the house, I no longer wonder- 
ed how she had discovered the ambu- 
lance, with no windows, and the door 
closed. The walls had not been “chink- 
ed,” so that between the logs was ad- 
mitted as much light and air as the most 
fastidious could desire. All around were 
the signs of busy preparation: it was 
near Christmas, and they were expect- 
ing company for the holidays. A family 
moving from Texas to California had 
sent word, by some vehicle swifter than 
their ox-teams, that they would be with 
them by Christmas-day. 

Beyond the half-fenced clearing, the 
willows and cotton- wood grew close by 
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the river, and the mild December sun of 
Arizona, lying on the rude homestead, 
seemed to give promise of future peace 
and well-doing to those who had plant- 
ed their roof-tree on the banks of the 
Gila. 

Some days later, arriving at Gila 
Bend, I got out of the ambulance there, 
and stopped to admire a brood of little 
chicks, just out of the shell. 

“How pretty they are,” said I, look- 
ing up into George’s honest face. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, his eyes light- 
ing up, “but go inside, to Dora.” 

He led the way to the room; and 
there, in a little cradle, lay a sweet, 
pretty girl-baby —the first White child, 
so far as history records, that was ever 
born at Gila Bend. 
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Y Hawaiian oracle, Kahélé, hav- 
ing posed himself in compact 


M 


and chubby grace, awaited his golden 
opportunity, which was not long a-com- 


ing. I sat on the steps of L ’s ve- 
randa, and yawned frightfully, because 
life was growing tedious, and I did not 
know exactly what to do next. L——’s 
house was set in the nicest kind of cli- 
mate, at the foot of a great mountain, 
just at that altitude where the hot air 
stopped dancing, though it was never 
cool enough to shut a door or to think 
of wearing a hat for any other purpose 
than to keep the sun out of one’s eyes. 
L——’s veranda ran out into vacancy as 
blank as cloudless sky and shadowless 
sea could make it; in fact, all that the eye 
found to rest upon was the low hill jut- 
ting off from one corner of the house; 
beyond, a jasmine in blossom, and un- 
der the hill a flat-sailed schooner rock- 
ing inacalm. I think there was noth- 
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ing else down the slope of the mount- 
ain but tangled yellow grass, that grew 
brown and scant as it crept into the tor- 
rid zone, a thousand feet below us, and 
there it had not the courage to come out 
of the earth at all; so the picture ended 
in a blazing beach, with warm waves 
sliding up and down it, backed by blue- 
watery and blue-airy space for thousands 
and thousands of miles. 

Why should not a fellow yawn over 
the situation, especially as L was 
busy and could not talk much, and 
L——’s books were as old as the hills 
and a good deal drier! 

Having yawned, I turned toward Ka- 
hélé, and gnashed my teeth. The little 
rascal looked knowing; his hour had 
come. He fired off in broken English, 
and the effect was something like this: 

“Suppose we sleep in House of the 
Sun—we make plenty good sceneries ?”’ 

“And where is that?” quoth I. 
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Kahélé’s little lump of a nose was 
jerked up toward the great mountain at 
the back of L——’s house: “ Haleaka- 
la!”* cried he, triumphantly, for he 
saw he had resurrected my interest in 
life, and he felt that he had a thing or 
two worth showing, a glimpse of which 
might content me with this world, dull 
as I found it just then. ‘“ Haleakala— 
the House of the Sun—up before us,” 
said Kahélé. 

“ And to get into the Sun’s House?” 

“Make a good climb up, and go in 
from the top!” 

Ha! to creep up the roof and drop 
in at the sky-light: this were indeed a 
royal adventure. ‘How long would it 
take?” 

Kahélé waxed eloquent: That night 
we should sleep a little up on the slope 
of the mountain, lodging with the Aao/is 
(foreigners) among the first clouds; in 
the morning we should surprise the sun 
in the turrets of his temple; then down 
—down—down into the crater, that had 
been strewn with ashes for a thousand 
years. After that, out on the other side, 
toward the sea, where the trade- winds 
blew, and the country was fresh and 
fruitful. The youngster sweated with 
enthusiasm while he strove to make me 
comprehend the full extent of the de- 
lights pertaining to this journey; and, 
as he finished, he made a rapid flank 
movement toward the animals, staked a 
few rods away. 

It was not necessary that I should 
consent to undertake this expedition. 
He was eager to go; and he would see 
that I enjoyed myself when I went. 
But go I must, now that he had made 
up my mind for me. I confess, I was 
as wax in that climate. Yet, why not 
take this promising and uncommon tour? 
The charm of travel is to break new 
paths. I ceased to yawn any further 
over life. Kahélé went to the beasts, 


* Haleakala: an extinct crater in the Sandwich 
Islands ; supposed to be the largest in the world. 


and began saddling them. L——’s hos- 
pitality culminated in a bottle of cold, 
black coffee, and a hamper of delicious 
sandwiches, such as Mrs. L—— excels 
in. I had nothing to do but togo. Itdid 
look like a conspiracy; but, as I never 
had the moral courage to fight against 
anything of that sort, I got into the sad- 
dle and went. 

I turned for a moment toward the 
brute’s tail, overcome with conflicting 
emotions. I said: 

“ Adieu, dear L——, thou picture of 
boisterous industry! Adieu, Mrs. L——, 
whose light is hid under the bushel of 
thy lord; but, as it warms him, it is all 
right, I suppose, and thy reward shall 
come to thee some day, I trust! By-by, 
multitudes of little L——s, tumbling 
recklessly in the back-yard, crowned 
with youth and robust health and plen- 
ty of flaxen curls! Away, Kahélé! for 
it is toward evening, and the clouds are 
skating along the roof of the House of 
the Sun. Sit not upon the order of your 
going, but strike spurs at once—and 
away!” 

That was the way I relieved myself. 
The prospect of fresh adventure intoxi- 
cated me. I donot believe I could have 
been bought off after that enlivening 
farewell. The air of the highlands was 
charged with electricity. I bristled all 
over with new life. I wanted to stand 
up in my saddle and fly. 

It seemed the boy had engaged a spe- 
cial guide for the crater; one accustom- 
ed to feeling his way through the bleak 
hollow, where any unpracticed feet must 
have surely gone astray. Kahélé offered 
him a tempting bonus to head our little 
caravan at once, though it goes sorely 
against the Hawaiian grain to make upa 
mind inside of three days. Kahélé man- 
aged the financial department, whenever 
he had the opportunity, with a liberality 
worthy of a purse ten times as weighty 
as mine; but as he afterward assured me, 
that guide was a fine man, and a friend 
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of his, whom it was a pleasure and a 
privilege to serve. 

Of course, it was all right, since I 
couldn’t help myself; and we three 
pulled up the long slopes of Haleakala, 
while the clouds multiplied, as the sun 
sank, and the evening grew awfully still. 
Somewhere up among the low- hanging 
mist there was a house-full of Aao/zs, 
and there we proposed to spend the 
night. We were looking for this shelter 
with all our six eyes, while we rode 
slowly onward, having scarcely uttered 
a syllable for the last half-hour. You 
know there are some impressive sorts 
of solitude, that seal up a fellow’s lips: 
he can only look about him in quiet 
wonderment, tempered with a fearless 
and refreshing trust in that Providence 
who has enjoined silence. Well, this 
was one of those times; and, right in 
the midst of it, Kahélé sighted a smoke- 
wreath in the distance. To me it looked 
very like a cloud, and I ventured to de- 
clare it such; but the youngster frowned 
me down, and appealed to the special 
guide for further testimony. The guide 
declined to commit himself in the mat- 
ter of smoke or mist, as he ever did on 
all succeeding occasions, being a wise 
guide, who knew his own fallibility. 
It was smoke!—a thin, blue ribbon 
of it, uncoiling itself from among the 
branches of the overhanging trees, float- 
ing up and up and tying itself into double- 
bow knots, and then trying to untie itself, 
but perishing in the attempt. 

In the edge of the grove we saw the 
little white cottage of the /ao/is; and, 
not far away, a camp-fire, with bright, 
red flames dancing around a kettle, 
swung under three stakes with their 
three heads together. Tall figures were 
moving about the camp, looking almost 
like ghosts, in the uncertain glow of the 
fire; and toward these lights and shad- 
ows we jogged with satisfaction, scent- 
ing supper from afar. 

“ Halloo!” said we, with voices that 
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did not sound very loud, up in that thin 
atmosphere. 

“Halloo!” said they, with the deep- 
est unconcern, as though they had been 
through the whole range of human ex- 
perience, and there was positively noth- 
ing left for them to get excited over. 

Some of their animals. whinnied, in a 
fashion that drew a response from ours. 
A dog barked savagely, until he was 
spoken to, and then was obliged to con- 
tent himself with an occasional whine. 
Some animal—a sheep, perhaps —rose 
up in the trail before us, and plunged 
into the bush, sending our beasts back on 
their haunches with fright. A field-crick- 
et lifted up his voice and sang; and then 
a hundred joined him; and then ten 
thousand times ten thousand swelled 
the chorus, till the mountains were alive 
with singing crickets. 

“‘Halloo, stranger! Come in and stop 
a bit, won’t you?” That was our wel- 
come from the chief of the camp, who 
came a step or two forward, as soon as 
we had ridden within range of the camp- 
fire. 

And we went in unto them, and ate of 
their bread, and drank of their coffee, 
and slept in their blankets—or tried to 
sleep—and had a mighty good time gen- 
erally. 

The mountaineers proved to be a com- 
pany of California miners, who had some- 
how drifted over the sea, and, once on 
that side, they naturally enough went 
into the mountains to cut wood, break 
trails, and make themselves useful in a 
rough, out-of-door fashion. They had 
for companions and assistants a few na- 
tives, who, no doubt, did the best they 
could, though the Californians express- 
ed considerable contempt for the “lazy 
devils, who were fit for nothing but to 
fiddle on a Jew’s-harp.” 

We ate of a thin hot cake, baked in a 
frying-pan over that camp-fire; gnawed 
a boiled bone fished out of the kettle 
swung under the three sticks ; drank big 
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bowls of coffee, sweetened with coarse 
brown sugar and guiltless of milk; and 
sat on the floor all the while, with our 
legs crossed, like so many Turks and 
tailors. We went to our blankets as 
soon as the camp-fire had smothered it- 
self in ashes, though meanwhile Jack, 
chief of the camp, gathered himself to 
windward of the flames, with his hips 
on his heels and his chin on his knees, 
smoking: a stubby pipe and talking of 
flush times in California. He was one 
of those men who could and would part 
with his last quarter, relying upon Nat- 
ure for his bed and board. He said to 
me, “If you can rough it, hang on a while 
—what’s to drive you off?” I could 
rough it: the fire was out, the night 
chilly; so we turned in under blue 
blankets with a fuzz on them like moss, 
and, having puffed out the candle—that 
lived long enough to avenge its death in 
a houseful of villainous smoke—we turn- 
ed over two or three times apiece, and, 
one after another, fell asleep. At the 
further side of the house lay the natives, 
as thick.as sheep in a pen: one of them 
a glossy black fellow, as sleek as a eun- 
uch, born in the West Indies, but whose 
sands of life had been scattered on vari- 
ous shores. This sooty fellow twanged 
a quaint instrument of native workman- 
ship, and twanged with uncommon skill. 
His art was the life of that savage com- 
munity at the other end of the house. 
Again and again, during the night, I 
awoke and heard the tinkle of his prim- 
itive harp, mingled with the ejaculations 
of delight wrung from the hearts of his 
dusky and sleepless listeners. 

Once only was that midnight festival 
interrupted. We all awoke suddenly 
and simultaneously, though we scarcely 
knew why; then the dog began to mouth 
horribly. My blanket-fellows—beds we 
had none—knew there was mischief 
brewing, and rushed out with their guns 
cocked. Presently the dog came in from 


the brush, complaining bitterly, and one 
VoL. IX.— 30, 
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of the miners shot at a rag fluttering 
among the bushes. In the morning, we 
found a horse gone, and a couple of bul- 
let-holes in a shirt spread out to dry. 
As soon as the excitement was over, we 
returned to the blankets and the floor. 
The eunuch tuned his harp anew, and, 
after a long while, dawn looked in at the 
uncurtained window, with a pale, gray 
face, freckled with stars. 

Kahélé saw it as soon as I did, and 
was up betimes. I fancy he slept little 
or none that night, for he was fond of 
music, and especially fond of such mu- 
sic as had made the last few hours more 
or less hideous. Everybody rose with 
the break of day, and there was some- 
thing to eat long before sunrise, after 
which our caravan, with new vigor, 
headed for the summit. 

Wonderful clouds swept by us; some- 
times we were lost for a moment in their 
icy depths. I could scarcely see the tall 
ears of my mule when we rode into those 
opaque billows of vapor that swept noise- 
lessly along the awful heights we were 
scaling. It was a momentary but severe 
bereavement, the loss of those ears and 
the head that went with them, because I 
cared not to ride saddles that seemed to 
be floating in the air. What was Prince 
Firouz Schah to me, or what was I to 
the Princess of Bengal, that I should do 
this thing! 

There are pleasanter sensations than 
that of going to heaven on horseback ; 
and we wondered if we should ever reach 
the point where we could begin to de- 
scend again to our natural level, and talk 
with people infinitely below us just then. 
Ten thousand perpendicular feet in the 
air; our breath short; our animals weak 
in the knees; the ocean rising about us 
like a wall of sapphire, on the top of 
which the sky rested like a cover — we 
felt as though we were shut in an ex- 
hausted receiver, the victims of some 
scientific experiment for the delectation 
of the angels. We were at the very top 
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of the earth. There was nothing on our 
side of it nearer to Saturn than the crown 
of ourheads. It was deuced solemn, and 
a trifle embarrassing. It was as though 
we were personally responsible for the 
planet during the second we happened 
to be uppermost in the universe. I felt 
unequal to the occasion, in that thin, re- 
laxing atmosphere. The special guide, 
I knew, would shirk this august invest- 
iture, as he shirked everything else, save 
only the watchful care of my collapsing 
porte-monnaie. Kahélé, perhaps, would 
represent us to the best of his ability — 
which was not much beyond an amazing 
capacity for food and sleep, coupled with 
cheek for at least two of his size. There 
is danger in delay, saith the copy-book ; 
and while we crept slowly onward toward 
the rim of the crater, the sun rose, and 
we forgot all else save his glory. We 
had reached the mouth of the chasm. 
Below us yawned a gulf whose further 
walls seemed the outlines of some dis- 
tant island, within whose depths a sea of 
cloud was satisfied to ebb and flow, whose 
billows broke noiselessly at the base of 
the sombre walls among whose battle- 
ments we clung like insects. I wonder 
that we were not dragged into that awful 
sea, for strange and sudden gusts of wind 
swept past us, coming from various quar- 
ters, and rushing like heralds to the four 
corners of the heavens. We were far 
above the currents that girdle the lower 
earth, and seemed in a measure cut off 
from the life that was past. We lived 
and breathed in cloud-land. Al our 
pictures were of vapor; our surround- 
ings changed continually. Forests lac- 
ed with frost; silvery, silent seas; shores 
of agate and of pearl; blue shadowy cav- 
erns; mountains of light, dissolving and 
rising again transfigured in glorious res- 
urrection, the sun tinging them with in- 
finite color. A flood of radiance swept 


over the mysterious picture, a deluge of 
blood-red glory that came and went like 
a blush, and then the mists faded and 
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fled away, and gradually we saw the deep 
bed of the crater—blackened, scarred, 
distorted—a desert of ashes and cinders 
shut in by sooty walls: no tinge of green, 
no suggestion of life, no sound to relieve 
the imposing silence of literal death of 
Nature. We were about to enter the 
guest-chamber of the House of the Sun. 
If we had been spirited away to the en- 
chanted cavern of some genie, we could 
not have been more bewildered. The 
cloud- world had come to an untimely 
end, and we were left alone among its 
blackened and charred ruins. That ma- 
gician, the sun, hearing the approach of 
spies, had transformed his fairy palace 
into a bare and uninviting wilderness. 
But we were destined to explore it, not- 
withstanding; and our next move was 
to dismount and drive our unwilling an- 
imals over into the abyss. The angle of 
our descent was too near the perpendic- 
ular to sound like truth, in print. I will 
not venture to give it; but I remember 
that our particular guide and his beast 
were under foot, while Kahélé and his 
beast were overhead, and I and my 
beast, sandwiched between, managed to 
survive the double horror of being bu- 
ried in the dédrzs that rained upon us 
from the tail-end of the caravan, and 
slaying the unfortunate leaders ahead 
with the multitude of rocks we sent 
thundering down the cliff. A moving 
avalanche of stones and dust gradually 
brought us to the bed of the crater, where 
we offered thanks in the midst of an as- 
cending cloud of cinders, every soul of 
us panting with exhaustion, and oozing 
like a saturated sponge. The heat was 
terrific; shelter there was none; L——’s 
coffee was all that saved us from despair. 
Before us stretched miles and miles of 
lava, looking like scorched pie-crust; 
two thousand feet above us hung heavy 
masses of baked masonry, unrelieved by 
any tinge of verdure. To the windward 
there was a gap in the walls, through 
which forked tongues of mist ran in, but 
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curled up and over the ragged cliffs, as 
though the prospect were too uninviting 
to lure them further. It behooved us to 
get on apace, for life in the deserted 
House of the Sun was, indeed, a bur- 
den, and moreover there was some dan- 
ger of our being locked in. The wind 
might veer a little, in which case an ocean 
of mist would deluge the crater, shutting 
out light and heat, and bewildering the 
pilgrim so that escape were impossible. 
The loadstone bewitched the compass 
in that fixed sea, and there were no bea- 
cons and no sounding signals to steer 
by. Across the smooth, hard lava oc- 
casional traces of a trail were visible, 
like scratches upon glass. Close to the 
edges of this perilous path yawned 
chasms. Sometimes the narrow way 


led over a ridge between two sandy hol- 
lows, out of which it was almost impos- 
sible to return, if one false step should 
plunge you into its yielding vortex. 
There was a long pull toward afternoon, 


and a sweltering camp about three P.M., 
where we finished L——’s lunch, and 
were not half satisfied. Even the con- 
soling weed barely sustained our faint- 
ing spirits, for we knew that the more 
tedious portion of the journey was yet 
to come. 

The windward vestibule wound down 
toward the sea, a wild gorge through 
which the molten lava had poured its 
destructive flood. There it lay, a broad, 
uneven pass of dead, black coals—clink- 
ers, as ragged and sharp as broken 
glass—threaded by one beaten track a 
few inches in breadth. To lose this 
trail were to tear the hoofs from your 
sufferingebeasts in an hour or two, and 
to lacerate your own feet in half the 
time. Having refreshed ourselves on 
next to nothing, we pressed forward. 
Already the shadows were creeping into 
the House of the Sun, and as yet we 
had scarcely gained the mouth of the 
pass. As we rode out from the shelter 
of a bluff, a cold draught struck us like 
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a wave of the sea. Down the bleak, 
winding chasm we saw clouds approach- 
ing, pale messengers that travel with the 
trade-wind and find lodgment in the 
House of the Sun. They were hasten- 
ing home betimes, and had surprised us 
in the passage. It was an unwelcome 
meeting. Our particular guide ventur- 
ed to assume an expression of concern, 
and cautiously remarked that we were 
pilikia —that js, in trouble! For once 
he was equal to an emergency; he knew 
of a dry well close at hand; we could 
drop into it and pass the night, since it 
was impossible to feel our way out of the 
crater through clouds almost as dense 
as cotton. Had we matches? No. Had 
we dry sticks? Yes, in the well, per- 
haps. Kahélé could make fire without 
phosphorus, and we could keep warm 
till morning, and then escape from the 
crater as early as possible. After much 
groping about, in and out of clouds, we 
found the dusty well and dropped into 
it. Ferns—a few of them—grew about 
its sides; a dwarfed tree, rejoicing in 
four angular branches, as full of mossy 
elbows as possible, stood in the centre 
of our retreat, and, at the roots of this 
miserable recluse, the Kanakas contriv- 
ed to grind out a flame by boring into 
a bit of decayed wood with a dry stick 
twirled rapidly between their palms. 
Dead leaves, dried moss, and a few 
twigs made a short-lived and feeble fire 
for us. Darkness had come upon the 
place. We watched the flaming daggers 
stab the air fitfully, and finally sheath 
themselves for good. We filled our 
shallow cave with smoke that drove us 
into the mouth of it, from time to time, 
to keep from strangulation. We saw 
our wretched beasts shaking with cold ; 
we saw the swift, belated clouds hurry- 
ing onward in ghostly procession; we 
could do nothing but shudder and return 
to our dismal bed. No cheerful cricket 
blew his shrill pipe, like a policeman’s 
whistle ; the sea sang not for us with its 
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deep, resounding voice; the Hawaiian 
harp was hushed. A stone, loosened 
by some restless lizard, rattled down the 
cliff; a goat, complaining of the cold, 
bleated once or twice. The wind sough- 
ed; the dry branches of our withering 
tree sawed across each other—these 
were our comforters during that almost 
endless night. 

Once the heavens were opened to us. 
Through the rent in the clouds, we saw 
a great shoulder of the cliff above us, 
bathed in moonlight. A thousand gro- 
tesque shadows played over the face of 
it. Pictures came and went—a palimp- 
sest of mysteries. Gargoyles leered at 
us from under the threatening brows of 
the bluff; and a white spectre, shining 
like a star, stood on the uppermost peak, 
voiceless and motionless—some living 
creature lost in admiration of the moon. 
Then the sky fell on us, and we were 
routed to our solitary cave. 

There is a solitude of the sea that 
swallows up hope; the despairing spirit 
hangs over a threatening abyss of death; 
yet above it and below it there are forms 
of life rejoicing in their natura! element. 
But there is a solitude of the earth 
that is more awful: in it Death taunts 
you with his presence, yet delays to 
strike. At sea, one step, and the spirit 
is set at liberty—the body is entomb- 
ed forever. But alas! within the deserts 
of the earth no sepulchre awaits the ash- 
es of him who has suffered, and nought 
but the winds or the foul- feeding vult- 
ures shall cleanse that bleaching skele- 
ton, where it lies. 

We tried to sleep on our stony pil- 
lows. Kahélé woke and found the guide 
and me dozing; later, the guide roused 
himself to the discovery that Kahélé and 
I were wrapped in virtuous unconscious- 
ness. Anon I sat up among the rocks, 
listened to the two natives breathing 
heavily, and heard the wind sighing over 
the yawning mouth of our cavern. I 
heard the beasts stamping among the 
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clinkers, and covered my head again 
with the damp blanket, and besieged 
sleep. Then we all three started from 
our unrefreshing dreams, and lo! ‘the 
clouds were rising and fleeing away, and 
a faint, rosy light over the summit-peaks 
looked like sunrise ; so we rose and sad- 
dled the caravan, and searched about us 
for the lost trail. Hour after hour we 
drew nearer to the mouth of the crater. 
Our progress was snail-like; each one 
of us struck out for himself, having lost 
confidence in the cunning of the other. 
From small elevations we took our reck- 
oning, and he who got the furthest to- 
ward the sea, lifted up his voice in tri- 
umph, and was speedily joined by the 
rest of the party. 

At last we came upon the bluffs that 
overhang the green shores of the island. 
We were safely out of the Sun’s Taber- 
nacle, but not yet free to pass into the 
lowly vales of the earth. Again and 
again we rode to the edges of cliffs, 
whose precipitous walls forbade our de- 
scent. Sometimes we clung to the bare 
ribs of the mountain, where a single mis- 
step might have sent us headlong into 
the hereafter. Frequently we rejoiced 
in a discovery that promised well; but 
anon a sheltered chasm unveiled its hid- 
eous depths, or an indigo-jungle laid 
hold of us and cut us off in that direc- 
tion. 

» Below us lay the verdant slopes of 
Kaupo. From their dried-grass houses 
flocked the natives —looking like ants 
and their hills. They watched us for 
hours, with amused interest. Now and 
then they called to us, with faint and far- 
off voices ; suggestions that were lost to 
us, since they sounded like so many 
bird-notes floating inthe wind. All day 
we saw the little village lying under us, 
temptingly peaceful and lazy. Clouds 
still hung below us: some of them swept 
by, pouring copious drops, that drove 
our audience within-doors for a few mo- 
ments; but the rain was soon over, the 
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sun shone brighter than ever, the peo- 
ple returned to watch us, and the day 
waned. We surprised flock upon flock 
of goats in their rocky retreats ; but they 
dispersed in all directions like quicksil- 
ver, and we passed on. About dusk we 
got into the grassy land, and thanked 
God for deliverance. 

Here Kahélé’s heart rejoiced. Here, 
close by the little chapel of Kaupo, he 
discovered one whom he proclaimed his 
grandfather; though, judging from the 
years of the man, he could scarcely have 
been anything beyond an uncle. I was 
put to rest in a little stone cell, where 
the priests sleep when they are on their 
mission to Kaupo. A narrow bed, with 
a crucifix at the foot of it; a small win- 
dow in the thick wall, with & jug of wa- 
ter in the corner thereof, and a chair 
with a game-leg, constituted the furnish- 
ment of the quaint lodging. Kahélé rush- 
ed about to see old friends— who wept 
over him—and was very long absent, 
whereat I waxed wroth, and berated 
him roundly; but the poor fellow was 
so charmingly repentant that I forgave 
him all, and more too, for I promised 
him I would stay three days, at least, 
with his uncle- grandfather, and give 


him his universal liberty for the time 
being. 

From the open door-way I saw the 
long sweep of the mountains, looking 
cool and purple in the twilight. The 
ghostly procession of the mists stole in 
at the windward gap; the after-glow of 
the evening suffused the front of the 
chapel with a warm light, and the statue 
of the Virgin above the chapel-door— 
a little faded with the suns of that end- 
less summer, a little mildewed with the 
frequent rains —the statue looked down 
upon us with a smile of welcome. Some 
youngsters, as naked as day-old nest- 
birds, tossed a ball into the air; and 
when it, at last, lodged in the niche of 
the Virgin, they clapped their hands, 
half in merriment and half in awe, and 
the games of the evening ended. Then 
the full moon rose; a cock crew in the 
peak of the chapel, thinking it daybreak, 
and the little fellows slept, with their 
spines curved like young kittens. By 
and by the moon hung, round and mel- 
low, beyond the chapel-cross, and threw 
a long shadow in the grass; and then I 
went to my cell and folded my hands to 
rest, with a sense of blessed and unut- 
erable peace. 
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T is not without some anxiety that I 
I venture to address you this, even- 
ing. For three years past, the indiffer- 
ent state of my health has prevented me 
from appearing in public; and I do not 
know whether I shall succeed in present- 
ing my subject as I have it in my mind. 
If I fail, you will excuse and forgive. 
I have been asked for an account of 





*A lecture delivered by Professor Agassiz, Sep- 
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the voyage of the Hassler, which termi- 
nated here; but I fear that the detailed 
story of our scientific life at sea would 
be somewhat monotonous. Let me, then, 
tell you something of the great aims of 
science —the aims which naturalists, in 
their different departments, strive to fos- 
ter. I should add, in this connection, 
that our recent voyage in the Hassler 
was but an incident in her history. She 
is intended to carry out the work of the 
Coast Survey, upon your side of the 
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continent; and, in order that her out- 
ward-bound voyage should not be fruit- 
less, the superintendent organized a sci- 
entific party to accompany her. For the 
investigations to be carried on, and the 
collections to be made, outside of the 
regular work of the Coast Survey, how- 
ever, the means were provided by pri- 
vate individuals —chiefly by the gener- 
osity of rich men in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. This should be remembered, 
in estimating the scientific results of the 
voyage: they are not, of course, what 
they might have been, had they had 
government support. But it is so with 
all scientific work which has not a di- 
rectly practical aim. Science has to take 
the humblest place; supplies for pure- 
ly scientific purposes are everywhere 
granted with -reluctant hand. Never- 
theless, the value of such researches be- 
gins to be generally felt; and, old as I 
am, I hope I may live to see the enlight- 


ened communities of my second father- 

land contribute to scientific aims with the 

liberality so characteristic of America. 
It is not fully understood, that science 


is eminently practical in its results. It 
is true, that the practical man steps in 
to make the useful and profitable appli- 
cation, and the scientific man stands 
aside; but the initiative movement comes 
from the latter, not from the former. 
Indeed, we never know to what refor- 
mation in industrial arts and sciences 
the discoveries of the laboratory may 
lead. I well remember that in my boy- 
hood electricity was the plaything of the 
school-room. Puppets were made to 
dance, in order to show its subtile pow- 
er. Now it is transforming the world. 
Had the sneer of men who judge every- 
thing by its direct and immediate influ- 
ence upon material prosperity been all- 
powerful in those days, we might still 
be waiting for the telegraph, and our 
swiftest courier might be, as in the old- 
en times, a mounted messenger. 

I will tell you something of the work 
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of the naturalists of to-day, their aims, 
and their difficulties. I select the natu- 
ral history of the animal kingdom as the 
subject with which I am most familiar. 
I want to show you that we aim not only 
at learning to distinguish animals one 
from another in all their specific differ- 
ences, but that the accumulation of facts 
in science has now become subordinate 
to greater problems, such as the origin 
of life, the deeper relations of living be- 
ings to one another and to the world in 
which they live. To deal with such 
subjects, in the present imperfect state 
of our knowledge, is inevitably to open 
conflicts and disputes. Men wonder to 
see us arrayed in opposite camps, and 
call us quarrelsome, since it would seem 
that truth, Which we strive to understand 
and reveal, should lead us all the same 
way. There are unquestionably mighty 
conflicts going on at the present day 
among the most earnest and devoted 
students of Nature. But: this is quite 
natural, as long as the truths we are 
seeking are not fully demonstrated. Do 
not men disagree in their most impor- 
tant deliberations concerning their fel- 
low-men? Does not the lawyer dealing 
with his case, the physician with his pa- 
tient, the divine with questions of the 
greatest import to every human soul, 
differ with his colleagues? Why should 
we, dealing with subtile questions of 
such importance to the human race, be 
at once agreed? These conflicts are 
often healthful: they stimulate research, 
and lead to renewed efforts, and to wider 
application of the results. 

But to return to the animal kingdom. 
Earth and water teem with life, mani- 
fested under an endless diversity of form. 
Animals are scattered over the surface 
of the earth and in the ocean; and their 
different kinds are counted by hundreds 
of thousands. And yet these hosts of 
living beings are built on only four pat- 
terns, so simple, so easily defined, that 
every child should be able to recognize 
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them as readily as he distinguishes the 
square from the circle. This geometry 
of life is indeed no more difficult to be 
understood than the elementary facts of 
mathematics. But, unhappily, we lack 
teachers. The community is only be- 
ginning to understand that a knowledge 
of the animals and plants appointed to 
be our companions in the world in which 
we live, is an important part of educa- 
tion; and the few instructors who are 
prepared to teach from specimens, in- 
stead of text-books, are in such demand 
that their number is greatly insufficient 
to our need. This is a pressing want, 
which every community where children 
are growing up should try to fill by fos- 
tering institutions where teachers may 
be trained. We need not only schools: 
we want universities, higher institutions 
of learning, from which the schools are 
fed. 

The animal kingdom rests, as I have 
said, upon four structural plans, of such 
simplicity in their initial conception that 
they may be reduced to strict formulas. 
I will begin with the lowest division, 
which naturalists have called Radiates, 
because this whole type of the animal 
kingdom is based upon the idea of ra- 
diation. These animals are all aquatic, 
and, though the group has some fresh- 
water representatives, they are chiefly 
marine. From pole to pole, in all lati- 
tudes, the ocean swarms with them. 
This type is divided into three groups: 
namely, polyps, acalephs, echinoderms. 
[The professor here made a number of 
drawings on the blackboard, showing 
the outlines of a sea-anemone (polyp), a 
jelly-fish (acaleph), a star-fish and sea- 
urchin (echinoderms).] The variety 
of these forms is infinite; their beauty 
and complication of detail is inexhausti- 
ble. And yet in a few words I can 
state the structure of every one. They 
have all a single central cavity, around 
which the organs are disposed: this 
cavity is a sac, from which all parts of 
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the body diverge, and into which they 
allopen. Examine the internal arrange- 
ment of any polyp—be it sea-anemone, 
coral, or sea-fan; any of the countless 
and infinitely diverse acalephs, or any 
of the echinoderms —whether star-fish, 
sea- urchin, or trepang —and the secret 
of their structure is always the same. 
The idea of radiation underlies them all; 
and their typical plan may be described 
as a central digestive cavity, around 
which the various systems of organs 
are uniformly arranged. The gradation 
of rank in this division—that is, the 
comparative structural superiority or in- 
feriority of the animals—is determined 
simpfy by a higher specialization of parts 
in some members of the group than in 
others. In some there is an endless 
repetition of identical parts, their in- 
crease limited only by the life of the an- 
imal, while in others a fixed number of 
parts, and a clearer differentiation of or- 
gans and of functional action, indicates 
a higher manifestation of the same struct- 
ural idea. 

Next come the Mollusks. The plan 
of structure is perhaps less easy to de- 
fine in this than in any other group, on 
account of the great power of contrac- 
tion and expansion in all the animals be- 
long to it. The type is represented, like 
the Radiates, by three classes: namely, 
the acephals, to which belong all oys- 
ters, clams, mussels, and the like; the 
gasteropods, under which head come 
all snails, slugs, periwinkles, conchs, 
etc.; and the cephalopods, among which 
are included the nautilus, the squid, 
and the cuttle-fish-—of which your devil- 
fish is so remarkable an example. In 
this group the idea of laterality, or a 
disposition of parts on two sides of the 
body, though with a tendency to com- 
pactness which makes it less percepti- 
ble than in the higher animals, is em- 
bodied. We have seen that in the Ra- 
diates there is an equal disposition of 
parts, without reference to front or back, 
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to left or right. In the Mollusks, on 
the contrary, there is an unmistakable 
arrangement of parts with reference to 
the two extremities and the two sides 
of the body; and if I had time I could 
show you that the structural idea of this 
group is as unvarying as that of the Ra- 
diates, and that all Mollusks — whether 
bivalve, univalve, or of that singular 
group to which the cuttle-fish, squid, 
and nautilus belong, and in which the 
shell is sometimes hardly perceptible 
and at other times wholly absent—are 
constructed upon one and the same 
plan. 

Next we have the Articulates—all 
the host of worms, crustacea, arid in- 
sects. The structural idea is that of a 
cylinder, divided by joints into movable 
rings ; and— whether we have the body 
of a worm, articulated from end to end 
in equal sections, or whether Some of 
these sections are soldered together to 
form a front part of the body distinct 
from the posterior portion in which the 
sections are left free and movable (as in 
the lobsters and crabs), or whether the 
sections are broken into three parts to 
form head, chest, and hind-body (as in 
the insects)-—the structural idea is inva- 
riable. The body of worm, crustacean, 
or insect, is always a hollow cylinder, 
containing a variety of organs and di- 
vided by articulations. 

Nextand highest come the Vertebrates, 
to which maa himself belongs. [Here 
the professor drew the outline of a fish 
on the black- board, showing the skele- 
ton with the vertebrated backbone and 
the ribs, and also a transverse section, 
showing the arrangement of parts around 
the backbone.] We do not at first see 
the resemblance between a fish and the 
higher Vertebrates, and yet throughout 
this group also runs one very simple 
structural idea—namely, that of an axis 
supporting two long arches, the lower 
arch surrounding a large cavity, in which 
are inclosed all the organs maintaining 
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life—as the organs of digestion, respira- 
tion, and reproduction—and the upper 
surrounding a smaller cavity, in which 
are inclosed all the organs connecting 
the animal with the world outside — the 
brain, the nerves of sense, all that sub- 
tile organism which we call the nervous 
system. The difference between fish, 
reptile, bird, quadruped, and man, is sim- 
ply, so far as structure is concerned, a 
difference of proportion and distribution 
of parts ; the plan is invariable through- 
out. Rub out partially, for instance, the 
fins I have drawn here on my figure of 
a fish, reduce the number of rays in 
them and increase the fleshy portion, 
change their position on the body slight- 
ly, and you have the paddles of a reptile; 
contract the neck of the fish slightly [as 
the professor talked, he changed his 
outline on the black-board], raise the 
head a little, and make it movable upon 
the neck, and you have the reptilian head. 
Lift the head still more, make the neck 
yet slighter, change the front limbs to 
wings (and this is no fanciful transform- 
ation, for a wing is only a modified fin), 
lengthen the back limbs into legs, and 
you have a bird. Steady the body on 
the four limbs at equal heights, and you 
have a quadruped, clumsy or slender, in 
proportion as you distribute the flesh, 
and make the skeleton heavy or light. 
Or, lastly, raise the body on the hind 
limbs, let the front limbs cease to be or- 
gans of locomotion, and become the 
servants of the will by a change of pro- 
portion in the parts so slight that you 
would be amazed had I time to show it to 
you; place the head vertically on the ver- 
tebral column, and you have man—the 
highest vertebrate being. But cut across 
the body in any one of these beings — 
fish, reptile, bird, quadruped, or man—- 
and the section gives you, in the same 
relations to one another, the simple ele- 
ments of structure I have described 
above. The man is only a more highly 
organized Vertebrate, in which the brain, 
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the intelligence, subordinates and con- 
trols the other organs. 

These four structural ideas form the 
basis of the whole animal kingdom. In 
one or other of these four great divis- 
ions every living being belonging to the 
animal kingdom finds a ready place. 
But this is not all. Behind the rela- 
tions which thus bind together all adult 
animals is a more pervading thought. 
These same structural relations are re- 
produced in the successive growth of 
these animals. The star-fish, for in- 
stance, passes through a polyp-like stage 
before it reaches its adult condition. So 
also with the acalephs or jelly - fishes 
[the professor here represented on the 
black-board the hydroid condition both 
of echinoderms and acalephs, and also 
illustrated further his remarks on Artic- 
ulates, by drawings]; or take the still 
more striking case of the transforma- 
tion of the butterfly in its growth. The 
metamorphoses of the butterfly repro- 
duce the whole structural idea of the 
type—for what is the caterpillar but a 
modified wotm; what is the chrysalis, 
with its two parts, but a modified crus- 
tacean; while the butterfly is the fully 
developed insect: in other words, a 
worm-like youth, a crustacean-like mid- 
dle age, an insect as the close or crown- 
ing point of the series. If I had time I 
could show you also how the young bird 
or quadruped passes through embryonic 
phases, in which it is difficult to distin- 
guish it from the young fish or reptile. 
In fact, the same creative thought which 
controls the structural rank of animals 
controls their growth also, re-appears in 
their succession throughout geological 
times, and is found again in their geo- 
graphical distribution. It is not strange 
that this intellectual unity should be mis- 
taken for a material connection. But 
let us look at the succession of animals 
in time. [Here the professor drew on 
the black- board a geological table, giv- 
ing the successive periods from the azoic 
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age to the present, these periods being 
intersected by vertical lines representing 
the range of animal life throughout their 
succession.] Geologists show us a pe- 
riod when the surface of our earth was 
so heated as to make life impossible 
upon it. Then came a time when the 
crust of the earth cooled and solidified ; 
vapor condensed upon it, an ocean was 
formed, and in that ocean life first ap- 
peared. Now, what do we find on that 
first ocean- bottom? Among Radiates, 
polyps, acalephs, and echinoderms—that 
is, representatives of all the three class- 
es of that division—and these continue 
from that time to the present. Among 
Mollusks we find also all the three class- 
es—acephals, gasteropods, and cephal- 
opods —and these, too, continue with- 
out interruption to the present time. 
Among Articulates, we find worms and 
crustaceans; the insects come in later. 
But of the thirteen classes which I have 
given you as composing Radiates, Mol- 
lusks, Articulates, and Vertebrates, eight 
surely came in together, and have con- 
tinued together ever since. Are these, 
then, descendants of each other? Sure- 
ly not, for they are contemporaries, and 
contemporaries can not be either the de- 
scendants or the ancestors of each oth- 
er. That the insects did not appear un- 
til later is not strange, for insects require 
terrestrial vegetation, which did not ex- 
ist at first. I will not enter at length 
upon the question still in dispute among 
naturalists, whether fishes appeared at 
the same period with all the other lower 
animals, nor have I time to dwell upon 
the introduction of the vertebrate type 
upon earth. But I think I have said 
enough to show that there are certain 
structural ideas—simple, few, and all- 
embracing — underlying all the diversi- 
ties of animals. If this be so, if I am 
right in this belief, their resemblances 
need be accounted for by no material 
development. They are the expression 
of a logical connection, an intellectual 








completeness in the whole scheme of 
animal life. If these relations really ex- 
ist among animals, they indicate thought, 
and there must be a thinking mind—an 
intelligence—to originate them. 

Under this view, these things cease 
to be mere facts, the result of physical 
conditions, or of blind forces. It is 
surely worth our while to satisfy our- 
selves of this; and it is for this aim that 
I appeal to you to foster all institutions 
of learning, all scientific researches. 
These truths touch upon our highest 
interests. The time is coming when 
man will appeal to Nature to answer his 
question whether he is the descendant 
of a monkey or the work of a loving Fa- 
ther; whether he is bound to all living 
creatures by a material or an ideal bond. 
Coming generations can no longer look 
lightly upon these problems. We shall 
have no right to plead ignorance, for 
knowledge is pressing at our very doors. 
It will be our own fault if we grope in 
darkness, or if we accept theories which 
would have us believe that all things are 
the result of blind force, without intelli- 
gence, without purpose, without fore- 
thought; or if we take our creeds in 
these questions from the hands of a 
priesthood. Nature herself holds the 
problem of the origin of life; from her 
we must seek its solution. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, let me 
close with a few words of appeal to you. 
For the first time, you have a generation 
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ready for instruction. Till now you have 
had in this city, still so young itself, no 
youth to educate. Now your sons ask 
higher education at your hands. Will 
you send them abroad for it? Comforts 
and luxuries abound among you; you 
rival all other States in your wonderful 
prosperity. Will you not also rival them 
in your institutions of learning? Will 
you send your children away just at the 
age when domestic training, the care of 
mothers and fathers, the influence of 
home, should be combined with the in- 
struction of the school? And even could 
you set aside these considerations, and 
others like them, remember that no com- 
munity is truly great without culture. 
It is the best, the only test of real great- 
ness. There were two nations in the 
olden time. One was powerful Car- 
thage, who once made proud Rome 
tremble. Her superiority was based 
solely upon commercial prosperity ; and 
what remains of it? A pile of ruins, the 
very site of which is hardly known. The 
other was Athens—little Athens — the 
model of all culture. She has given us 
eloquence, poetry, philosophy, art and 
science, and to this day it is by a com- 
parison with Athenian culture that we 
measure our best and noblest works. 
Will you share the fate of Carthage, or 
will you season all your luxury, all 
your prosperity, all your material great- 
ness and success, with Attic salt? It is 
for you to decide. 
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A PERFECT DAY. 


I will be glad to-day: the sun 
Smiles all adown the land ; 

The lilies lean along the way ; 
Serene on either hand, 

Full- blown, the roses—red and white — 
In perfect beauty stand. 


The mourning-dove within the woods 
Forgets, nor longer grieves ; 

A light wind lifts the bladed corn, 
And ripples the ripe sheaves ; 

High overhead some happy bird 
Sings softly in the leaves. 


The butterflies flit by, and bees ; 
A peach falls to the ground ; 
The tinkle of a bell is heard 
From some far pasture -mound ; 
The crickets in the warm, green grass 
Chirp with a softened sound. 


The sky looks down upon the sea, 
Blue, with not anywhere 

The shadow of a passing cloud ; 
The sea looks up as fair— 

So bright a picture on its breast 
As if it smiled to wear. 


A day too glad for laughter—nay, 
Too glad for happy tears! 

The fair earth seems as in a dream 
Of immemorial years : 

Perhaps of that far morn when she 
Sang with her sister spheres. 


It may be that she holds to-day 
Some sdcred Sabbath feast. 

It may be that some patient soul 
Has entered to God’s rest — 

For whose dear sake He smiles on us, 
And all the day is blest. 
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VIVA. 


T a distance of six or seven miles 

from the town of Morford, and 
not far from the State boundary-line, the 
turnpike-road curves to the right ; while 
to the left, a cart-road, or bridle- path, 
goes straying from it, like a wandering 
thought astray from some discourse. 
This path borders upon a wilderness, 
turgid with scrub-growth, and floored 
with sullen rock. 

The dense underbrush which thus 
stretches for many a barren mile over a 
rolling country, presents a billowy sur- 
face; the foliage shimmering in chame- 
leon sheen — now purple, now emerald ; 
here pitchy dark, there fringed with lus- 
tre. This rock-strewn wild is so inter- 
spersed with fallen tree-trunks, stretch- 
ing sometimes across quagmires, and 
bristling with natural chevaux -de-frise, 
as to preclude even the practiced tread 
of a woodman from penetrating far with- 
in it. Moreover, snakes claim the region 
asapatrimony. They are bold and pro- 
lific, and, on the very outskirts, display 
the keen gray quiver of their scales, and 
the deadly glitter of their eyes. The 
black snake straggles ; the thick -set pi- 
lot, or copper- head, puts up its crest of 
bronze; while the dreaded rattlesnake— 
more generous foe, after all—rustles his 
warning rattles, and will always let you 
pass, if you will only let him alone. 

Adventurous sportsmen do plunge into 
the thicket, now and then; but the game, 
so difficult to start, is more difficult to 
track —like the subtility of a metaphysi- 
cal conception, or the imagery of a star- 
tled dream —and, although veterans of 
the chase who invade the spot seldom 
return without some fair token of their 
prowess —such as fat partridge, rabbit, 
delicate woodcock, or even a good buck, 


in the season—they have to search for 
openings as tediously as office - seekers 
at the close of an election, or young and 
downy -chinned lawyers, or old and un- 
fashionable clergymen, and are speedily 
resigned to leave the spacious realm 
steeped in the shades of its own mys- 
tery, and buried in the brown study of 
its own intent. 

An acute eye, however, traversing the 
expanse of tangle and gnarl, can discern, 
further on in its recesses, large patches of 
erect and healthy timber, beneath which 
the mossy grass is as soft and tufted as 
a Wilton carpet. 

These latent parks are penned in by 
the ranges of stubby, stumpy scrub, and 
scum-clad bogs, as if Nature retired from 
drear confusion, in order to clear her 
mind in softer solitudes; even as a pure, 
deep heart can distil, from all its confu- 
sions and mad labyrinthine dismays of 
doubt, an interior philosophy, or an ul- 
timate faith, lifting thus within its gloom 
choicest sentiments, and grouping them 
into a grove of ripe philanthropy. As 
but few persons enter such recesses of 
abstract thought, so but few could find 
these woods in the wilderness. It must 
be by chance that it would occur in ei- 
ther case. 

On the sultry afternoon of the sixth of 
July, an object which it might be canon- 
ical to call “a solitary horseman,” but 
which ‘certainly was a very jaded man 
on horseback, and, more evidently still, 
a flagging and disgusted horseback un- 
der man, paused at the edge of the road, 
where a slight impress of vanishing foot- 
steps seemed to bend the bushes, just 
as if some one even then were thrusting 
the twigs aside. The horse began to 
browse, while the rider continued to ru- 
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minate on the expanse of landscape. 
The biped was in a mood to humor his 
quadruped, and the latter was inspired 
to go browsing on, as if allured by sweet- 
er leafage, or more succulent spears of 
grass, than he had recently enjoyed. 

There is not much of the hero about 
this equestrian. He sits his steed well 
enough, if not sublimely. His form is 
compact rather than superb, while his 
bearing and expression discover him to 
be a sedentary young man, bent on a 
little vacation, and endeavoring to relish 
the extreme contrast between this cool, 
aromatic solitude and the heat of the 
season, the din of trucks and omnibus- 
es, and the concussions of pop-gun, pis- 
tol, toy-fiend fire-cracker, and boy-fiend 
torpedo, which had scarcely yet died out 
in the distant city. 

Of a lean frame and a sallow face, as 
if either his lecture-room discussions or 
his discussions at his landlady’s table, 
or both, had failed to agree with him, he 


betrays a momentary flush on the face, 
and lassitude in the frame, which com- 
plain distinctly that the back of his steed 
has also waxed too sharp for him, in the 


discussion of the road. Halting, he 
dreams this day-dream of perspective, 
until, dozing in the saddle, he for an in- 
stant fairly loses consciousness, and the 
outlines of the landscape swim upon the 
horizon before him. 

All at once rousing himself from such 
a reverie, the young gentleman finds out 
that his horse has carried him beyond 
reach of the clearing which he had en- 
tered, and is standing up to his gambrel- 
joints in a maze of jungle, utterly at fault 
—both hors and rider being, in the ver- 
nacular, “turned all round and round.” 
After feeling each aperture, in turn, for 
a few rods—far enough, at least, to illus- 
trate a rule as settled in obscurities of 
locality as in perplexities of mental life, 
that they who seem to be most commu- 
nicative usually have the least to tell, 
and that flattering prospects soonest 
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“fetch you up all standing” —our way- 
farer desisted, and referred the whole 
case to the sagacious instinct of the 
quadruped beneath him. The horse 
stood quiet after his grazing lunch, until 
it came into his head that it was time to 
take a drink, when he ambled forward 
at his own sweet will. By and by, John 
Bendleton—for that is our cavalier’s 
name—finds his saddle becoming much 
more comfortable, and, looking down, 
sees that the rough footing has been 
exchanged for level sod, smoothly laid 
upon compact yellow clay. Presently 
the pony’s fetlocks are dripping in the 
marge of a silvery brook that glides so 
fleetly as to make the eye dizzy, yet so 
silently as to belie its motion. A few 
rods further on, the tall trees tower like 
columns of a temple, the aisles between 
opening into vistas, with no stone to jar 
the hoof, nor a bit of underbrush to lit- 
ter the pathway. It was a road to make 
a tired traveler alert again, inspiring sug- 
gestions of harmony between the indefi- 
nite and the secure. 

The rider, however, drew rein sharp- 
ly, and sat like a statue, listening intent- 
ly, with a face of blank surprise. There 
had burst upon his ear the cadences of 
a child-like voice, which, nevertheless, 
sounded too powerfully to belong to any 
child—cadences which pervaded all the 
surrounding district, causing the very 
horse to prick his ears forward nerv- 
ously. 

Pursuing as well as he could the di- 
rection of the sound, Bendleton came in 
view of a cottage picturesquely placed, 
behind which, and partially concealed 
by an intervening hedge, or wall, he 
could discern a mansion —if that name 
could be given to a structure, which, 
although strong and somewhat spacious, 
was nowhere more than thirty feet above 
the ground. 

As he approached, he perceived the 
girl, whose ringing notes had enchanted 
him, standing bareheaded under an elm- 
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tree. He saw at once that she could 
not belong xo any low rank of society. 
Something about her bespoke a foreign 
lineage, but he could not trace it to any 
particular nationality. She was stand- 
ing with one hand upon the trunk of the 
tree, directly in front of our horseman, 
and clearly taking note of his arrival, 
but too far absorbed in the last syllables 
of the refrain to brook an interruption, 
until it could be finished. Then she 
suddenly came closer, and met him quite 
at ease. He saw before him either a 
child that looked like a woman, or a 
woman that resembled a child—he was 
at a loss to determine which of the two. 
Could this fairy be six years old, or six- 
teen, or how much older-might she be, 
and more mature? 

Evidently too petite in her build, and 
fresh in her bloom, to be more than a 
child, she was too dignified in culture 
and bearing to be less than a woman. 
Bendleton rubbed his eyes and tumbled 
his already tumbly hair, as if that ma- 
neuvre might loosen his wits, and at last 
took refuge in an unmitigated stare. 

Discarding soon again the odd con- 
jectures that bothered his brain, the stu- 
dent said to himself, dogmatically, “Of 
course, this is a child, and a charming 
child she is.” Not quite satisfied with 
his own conclusion, he did what many 
persons do when dissatisfied with their 
opinions—that is, he re-affirmed it, per- 
emptorily and ironically : 

“What can I be thinking about? Of 
course, this is a child. What in the 
mischief can be the matter with me?” 

The matter with Mr. John Bendleton 
was neither more nor less than this: that 
he discerned, for the first time, a person- 
ality which it was difficult to assign to 
any one period of human life, exclu- 
sively. 

For an instant, it seemed as if she 
might be not only full-grown, but ad- 
vanced in years. The face wore that 
look of sageness superior to native 
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shrewdness ; that suggestion of intelli- 
gence reserved, and penetration, pierc- 
ing through you to a point beyond you, 
as if finding you not quite ripe for what 
it could communicate—which the coun- 
tenance acquires after life has been 
crowded with events, and concentrated 
by experiences, saving only that in this 
instance it blended nothing of that con- 
traction which confesses that experience 
on earth for the most part shrivels or 
dissipates us all. The next instant, the 
face was mantled with a floral maid- 
enhood, tinted and dewy in every petal. 
Again there shimmered over it a blithe 
playfulness, draped with a fleece of the 
softest modesty, as with a veil of gossa- 
mer lace. And anon, those self-same 
lineaments would sparkle with infantile 
eagernesses and simplicities that seemed 
to have no part in earthly care; until it 
was enough to make one think that child- 
hood had just come back, with gurgles 
and lisps befitting it, into the sweet form 
whence, as from its proper home, it had 
awhile been absent. Impressions like 
these chased each other through the ob- 
server’s fancy, until the conception of 
age, as an essential element of vitality, 
was confused and annulled. The stu- 
dent thrilled with the discovery that he 
was in the presence of an ageless life, 
or, in other words, of a human being so 
constituted as to be unaffected by the 
lapse of time, whether for growth or for 
decline; that he was in company with a 
child who might never grow old, an 
adult who would -always retain a child- 
hood. No sooner did this idea take 
complete hold of him, than he became 
studious of the sylph-like shapeliness 
and roseate beauty confronting him. 
There was nothing remarkable in the 
color of her hair or eyes; the former 
being ripe auburn, like red gold, and the 
latter azure of that limpid hue which 
trembles over us in the sky when heavy 
rain has ceased suddenly and finest mists 
are melting out. But the hair was un- 
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like ordinary hair in its texture. It show- 
ed no tendency to twine into what are 
called ringlets, or to lie in what are call- 
ed locks. But it lay in piled plush, and 
was massed profusely, over head, neck, 
and shoulders, in such neat luxuriance 
that the touch of a comb or the knot of 
a ribbon would have been a very pro- 
fanation. 

Her hand tossed the whole heap at 
will, and every motion of her head sway- 
ed it about, without disordering it, as if 
it could not be either tangled or shaken 
awry. A broad, full brow, a dimpling 
cheek of pure white and red—individual 
features not in themselves attracting at- 
tention, but not distracting it, as fine 
features have frequently been known to 
do—a mouth more like a June rose than 
a rosebud—all terminating in such a con- 
tour of neck and bust as to express 
queenly repose. The red blood raced 
visibly through the tissues, and the ani- 
mation flushed and paled in the features, 
as one sees house-lights flit behind clear 
window-panes. 

She stood on a hillock-slope, dressed 
in a habit of blue or steel-color stuff, 
made something between a traveling- 
dress and a riding-coat; a wild rose- 
bud at her waist, and pendant over her 
shoulders a circlet of honeysuckle and 
curious grasses deftly woven. At each 
wrist, in lieu of bracelet or sleeve-button, 
there stood a little spray of fern; and 
the sout-ensemble was a picture such as 
no artist’s dream had thus far ventured 
to portray. 

But the prodigy which made this love- 
ly creature marvelous was her voice. 
Bendleton could scarcely credit his eyes 
and ears, when presently —releasing a 
small bird which had been nestling on 
her open palm, but to which she whis- 
pered softly, as if it could understand 
her, and which whisked leisurely to a 
neighboring bush, as if not quite dis- 
posed to fly away —she lifted up her 
voice and sent it far out over the wood- 
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land. The phrases, “to send forth the 
voice,” “to lift up the voice,” are suffi- 
ciently trite, and usually describe a de- 
terminate effort of the vocal strength, 
expending itself in so many measures of 
space. But this song came gently trip- 
ping from the coral lips, and rose — 
swelling as it spread, and spreading 
where it swelled—like the climax of a 
wave, that increases until it reaches its 
coveted point upon the shore, then ends 
in a shout. For, however oddly most 
writers image the billows as breaking 
against the cliff, to be baffled and beat- 
en back—as if they were failures, not 
successes—really, waves leap in their de- 
light, and retire contented, like messen- 
gers who have succeeded in a message ; 
and their parting tones are psalms of 
satisfaction, rather than moans of dis- 
appointment. Such was the feat of this 
jubilant voice: out on the distance it 
pulsed and quivered with new trills, that 
betrayed no fatigue; close at hand it 
did not jar the ear. The lithe figure 
of the maiden stood at ease, evincing 
neither distortion of the mouth nor dis- 
tension of the throat. 

The traveler leaned from his steed, 
hushing devoutly. At sight of him, the 
matchless vocalist exclaimed, without 
the least embarrassment: “Isit you? I 
knew by the blue jays that some one 
was coming. Will you go in and take 
a rest?” 

“Then the blue jays must have known 
more about it than I did,” drily answer- 
ed our friend John. “Do you under- 
stand the blue jays?” 

“O,” replied the maiden, “when the 
blue jays chatter, then I read the leaves. 
But that little wren that was here don’t 
know anything. He is a foolish thing. 
Will you go in and take a rest?” 

Then, seeing that the traveler hesi- 
tated, rather as if he were a bashful 
child, and she some stately dame, she 
took from her sleeve a little amber whis- 
tle, and blew a shrill call. 
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“Who may you be, and what place is 
that yonder?” Bendleton inquired, al- 
most anxiously, pointing meanwhile to 
the semicircle of cottages at a little dis- 
tance. 

“That,” she replied, “is Ultrawa; 
and I am Viva.” 

As he dismounted, the young man 
heard approaching footsteps — strong, 
quick steps in advance, followed, at an 
interval, by others of a clumsy tread. 
The form which first came in sight was 
a fair type of the average English yeo- 
man: somewhat above the usual height, 
with well-chiseled features, full jovial 
face, and beard and hair of iron gray. 
The person was advanced in years, but 
still in excellent preservation. Plodding 
on behind him, and moving with a slouch- 
ing hitch in his gait, came another per- 
son, who, at a little distance, could be 
heard to croon in a droning tone. His 
voice, bulky at the mouth, but soon 
evaporating, was busily tangling the 
remnants of a hymn into an inextricable 
snarl. Thus it ran: 

* Where, O where, is der den of lions? 


He went up in der charity ob fire — 
Safe now in de prommus lan’, 


Where, O where, is der Hebre-yew chillen? 
Dey done gone up wid de good ole Moses — 
By-and-by we goes up for to meet dem — 
Way down in de prommus lan.” 


Surely enough, as some reader may 
recognize, it is Ben himself, on hand 
once more—as “black” as ever, if not 
as “blame” — wrapped in a brown coat, 
manufactured originally of some costly 
material and for a daintier wearer, but 
somewhat small for the Negro’s un- 
wieldly shape, so as to compress his 
herculean proportions to the point of 
evident resistance. Ben held in his 
hand a huge chunk of cake, which he 
munched between the mumbled verses, 
as if the several bites were so many 
bars in the melody, as well as interludes 
between his foot-falls, as he came off one 
leg, heavily down upon the other, his jet 
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visage shining with oleaginous serenity. 

Ben’s stride, heretofore in these pres- 
ents described as clumping and stump- 
ing, may have been somewhat misre- 
ported. It was really a dancing step 
performed by one foot, and a species of 
voluntary limp accomplished by the oth- 
er, twiddling the air with the first, while 
coming down hard upon the second, 
thereby communicating to his whole 
frame a vibratory motion, as if he hoped 
to arrest his own progress long enough 
to enjoy a regaling mouthful ; whereas, in 
fact, the matter ended in a lurch, that 
projected his advance to an accelerated 
speed, as if he were ruthlessly pushed 
onward. 

Precipitating himself thus from be- 
hind the trees, he was just entering 
upon a monody which we remember to 
have heard before, in words following: 

** My father had a dunghill fowl, 
That run’d upon ——” 
when he jerked himself up at the horse’s 
bridle, with his nose upon his withers, 
and could not, with absolute conven- 
ience, get further. Possibly the reader 
may accept the situation. 

At his companion’s bidding, Ben takes 
the horse to lead him to a stable at some 
rods distant, disregarding the bridle, and 
holding thé quiet creature by the mane 
and nose, as if he were some wild colt 
in the pasture, remarking at the same 
moment, with dignity, as he feels a cur- 
rency-stamp slipped into his hand: 

“Dese yer hoss-stomps ain’t noways 
jectional. I hel’ hosses in ole Massa’s 
time. In dose yere timeses dere was 
nuffin to do wid dese yere crunces- 
stomps. Der boss allays hab de silber 
quarters, same’s dey done hab down 
here in Ultroy. Boss, dis yer geldin’ 
blow like de bery porpus. He look 
like he bloat hissef wid nuffin.” 

The dwelling- house into which Ben- 
dleton was now introduced by his con- 
ductor, stood apart from the other hous- 
es of the settlement— which fronted it 
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in a crescent, at the distance of a fourth 
of a mile—and occupied more rising 
ground, as if at once to command them 
and be guarded by them. Strictly speak- 
ing, it consisted of two houses joined 
together; for, when the guest inquired 
of Viva, as they entered, “Is this the 
house you live in?” she replied, naively, 
“1 live everywhere, but my nest is over 
there””—pointing to a sort of mosque, or 
circular summer- house, large and airy, 
at the other end, the front porch of which 
was covered with a lattice of clematis, 
intertwining woodbine, and white jas- 
mine, while the other door opened at 
the foot of a stout oak-tree, round which 
there wound steadily a spiral staircase, 
terminating in a snug, firm seat at the 
very top. 

This structure joined the main edifice 
by a covered archway, and was again 
connected with it by a subterranean pas- 
sage. The portion of the house into 
which our traveler now made way was 
furnished in a style of mingled rusticity 
and elegance. Most of the seats and 
tables appeared to have been manufact- 
ured on the spot, out of the native tim- 
ber and surrounding rocks, everywhere 
to be had, while here and there smaller 
articles of costly woods inlaid with sil- 
ver, quaint antique carvings, and dainty 
bijouterie, told of an earlier day or distant 
home in which, to some at least of the 
inmates, wealth had been free and lux- 
ury familiar. 

The child-enchantress sped away to- 
ward her own quarters; and the old man, 
excusing himself on some errand, left 
Bendleton, for a short time, to the hos- 
pitality of the two grave - looking ladies 
who were seated when he entered, and 
arose to give him welcome. 

One of these ladies was obviously the 
wife of his elderly host, &nd was chiefly 
noticeable for a faculty of kindly silence, 
a taciturnity so placid as to be more 
genial than wordy compliment, and 


make you more at home. It was sel- 
Vor, IX.—31. 
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dom that she spoke, but the calm brow 
and winning smile appeared to say, 
* Would, friends, that I could render 
you as happy as I am myself.” 

The other matron—a trifle younger, 
both in look and dress, and more impos- 
ing in her manner—talked right on; 
and her speech would have charmed 
the listener were it not for a certain 
highflown pedantry and stilted tone, and 
an unaccountable habit of introducing, 
especially at the close of sentences, some 
word unknown to any dictionary of the 
present day, or, it might be, some group 
of syllables unknown to any werd. She 
talked right on, courteously, musically, 
but as if there rarely came a chance to 
do so, and she might never have an- 
other; feeling it, on that account, the 
more sacredly incumbent “to occupy 
the time.” 

It was quite in vain that student John 
essayed to interject a question or insin- 
uate a remark, with reference to that 
vision of the paragon child, which had 
completely magnetized him. The “ Lady 
Triddles”—as he afterward heard her 
called—took him up every time, or else 
took up the universe at large, with pro- 
found comments upon the principles of 
ethics or esthetics, and public interests 
in general; and compelled her hearex to 
pay attention, too. 

“What a wonderful voice that child 
has, madam—if she is a child.” 

“Dear young sir,” was her rejoinder, 
‘the entire human race is in its child- 
hood ; or, is it your opinion that it is al- 
ready in its dotage? Pray, inform me.” 

She added, partially aside to the other 
lady, what sounded to the listener like 
* Aschremaddelinden.” The _ student 
confessed to some perplexity upon the 
subject. 

Resuming, he ventured to inquire, 
“Has that little—that—has that young 
lady ever been trained to sing?” 

“‘Sir—respected sir,”’ returned her la- 
dyship, “time is but a training- school, 
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at best, and life the trainer. But I be- 
lieve that the entire geonane will be re- 
modeled ?””—this last interrogatively and 
plaintively, as if appealing for a re-as- 
surance. Bendleton gave it up, and re- 
marked, urbanely, that he “supposed it 
might be, and probably it would. In 
fact, now he thought of it, it was uni- 
versally conceded.” 

“ Kind sir,” she appealed again, with- 
out waiting for any further questioning 
on his part, “is it not your opinion that 
when the great Althemden climbed Par- 
nassian Heights, our trudging poetast- 
ers tottered down?” 

As John Bendleton had no personal 
knowledge of the great Althemden—who 
was most likely to have been a provin- 
cial poet, known to the dame in her 
younger days and native land—nor any 
very precise notion as to who were in- 
tended by the term “trudging poetas- 
ters”—the majority of his acquaintances 
in that line being, to say the least, high- 
flyers who disdained to trudge at all, ex- 
cept the few who might be denominated 
loungers—he assented, meekly; where- 
upon she remarked, complacently, “ Af- 
tanishl” —or words to that effect. 

J. B. appearing, once more, to be upon 
the point of renewing his investigations, 
by some remark as to the singularity of 
Viva’s name, she challenged him, almost 
vehemently, “Learned sir, are you now 
—now are you—a believer in the theory 
of globular ebullition, at the formation 
of the metaphorphic rocks? You are 
not. You surely cou/d not be; I knew 
you could not”—with rapt thankfulness 
to heaven for that item of intelligence. 

A pause, of course, ensued. There 
could be no dispute. 

Descending now to things subordi- 
nate, the good lady appealed to her si- 
lent partner with the sensible sugges- 
tion, “Do let us give this tired gentle- 
man some refreshment.” 

The “tired gentleman,” feeling him- 
self at the moment undergoing more 
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than one species of fatigue, after this 
conversation, was duly grateful; when 
the speaker, hearing a sharp tap on the 
casement, exclaimed, in a more domes- 
tic tone: 

‘sMrs. Ledson, here comes Sally 
Veck.” 

The window-sash was at once fivng 
high; for, as was understood, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Veck had a prejudice that way, and 
stood more kindly under windows than 
upon the threshold of any door what- 
ever. 

There stood Sal. Veck, or Vick, as 
some people pronounced her name, with 
allusion to her long and thin drab-and- 
slab make-up, while others still subjoin- 
eda particle, not without sarcastic mean- 
ing, and, parsing it in a past tense, ren- 
dered it Sal. Vicked. 

There was a species of euphonious 
accommodation practiced in the pronun- 
ciation of her name, the emulous vowels 
coming to a compromise. If you said 
Sal., you naturally said Sal. Veck; but 
those who called her Sel., taking good 
heed not to be too partial to the e¢, ren- 
dered the last name Vick—Sel. Vick— 
a discrimination worthy the attention of 
many modern students who are interest- 
ed in the way in which languages have 
grown. 

Sally’s personality stood out in mark- 
ed contrast to the demureness of the two 
ladies in the house. 

Of gigantic stature, for a woman—five 
feet six in height—with large, flat bones; 
a long head, with hard, brown features; 
most masculine of muscle; a voice pitch- 
ed with just enough of a woman’s treble 
to sharpen to shrillness its guttural bass, 
like a man’s voice whisperingly hoarse 
with suppressed scorn; a general defi- 
ance of attitude and gait, which suggest- 
ed the idea either that a hod-carrier, 
with a heavy cold, and arrayed in a pet- 
ticoat, was idly seeking to palm himself 
upon his neighbors for a woman, or else 
that some woman, in her ambition to 
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make herself a man, had gone and over- 
done it, once for all—this was Sally. 

There was, however, no sham sup- 
posable about Mrs. Veck, and no pre- 
tense possible, when those two small 
but inexorable eyes gazed grimly at so- 
ciety. 

There was “no trash about Sel. Vick,” 
as she herself put it. “Wot she sed, 
she sed, and wot she done, she done, 
and done with it.” Although sallow 
now, with exposure and occasional opi- 
um, Sally, in youth, had been a lively 
rustic hoyden, “supple enough,” and 
“fool enough to merry Case Vick, that 
ere blarsted scoige!” 

When, however, Case had taken to 
drink, and, waxing violent, one day 
“*tempted to hammer Sel. Etten” — 
pride betaking itself here, as in other 
instances, to the use of the maiden 
name, as to a decree of practical di- 
vorce —then, notwithstanding the fact 
that Case, a brawny six-footer, was 


the well-known fighter of the roadside 
corner, and kept the tavern-stoop in 
awe, “Sel. jist up and fit him, that sud- 
dingt, she nigh onto squushed that ere 


thick skull of his’n.” Sel. “laid him 
down,” and afterward “hed him tuk up 
for strikin’ on a woman — ‘salt and bat- 
ter business,’ so them liyar fellers hed 
it.” And when, shortly afterward, even- 
handed justice, in the person of the 
diminutive village constable, was ap- 
proaching, to hold her also to account, 
she had given him a kind of compas- 
sionate warning through the village tler- 
gyman, whom she met upon the high- 
way. 

“If that ere missable Tommy Doo- 
man comes to ’rest me, Dominie, Ill 
smack his little mouth for him. You 
tell him, Dominie, I’ll smack his little 
mouth for him. Missable little Tommy 
Dooman! MMissad/e little pup!” 

Not long afterward, however — per- 
haps perceiving a slight flaw in her po- 
sition, or dubious of its perfect constitu- 
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tionality — Sally shook off the dust of 
her feet — or a small portion of it—and 
betook herself to the very thickest of 
the wilds, as a permanent misanthrope. 

It was generally understood that she 
lived in an adjacent swamp ; but, in fact, 
no one knew where she lived, or how; 
only that, after intervals, sometimes of 
days, sometimes of months, the tall, an- 
gular figure would make its way through 
the solitary street of Morford, and come 
to a halt under a window—of doors and 
porches seeming still to hold the great- 
est possible aversion—and the gruff an- 
nouncement would crash through the 
window - panes: 

“Tf you don’t want no berries nor 
nuthin’, say so, and don’t be bothertn’ 
round this way; I can’t stan’ it.” 

Otherwise, she stalked on, harmless, 
and unharmed, with many a quiet en- 
joyment of the scenes about her mirror- 
ed-on her rough face; a very tender in- 
terest in every bird, beast, and creeping 
thing, the latter especially; and wearing 
a sort of half smile of conscious pride 
when some child would whisper faintly 
to the group upon the green, “There 
goes Sally Veck ;” then suddenly plung- 
ing into the woods, be lost to view, for 
weeks together. 

She was still known in the region of 
Morford as Sally Veck; although Peter 
Hunter was wont to say, unhesitatingly, 
that “ Veck was no name—that is —of 
hern. She hed once—that is—merried 
—that is— Case Veck; but her name 
hed—that is—always been—thatis—Sal. 
Etten, and nothing —that is—else.” 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Veck 
appeared carrying a basket upon either 
arm. The one which she held up to 
Mrs. Ledson, at the window, was brim- 
med with the white whortleberries —or, 
as she described it, “Chock full o’ white 
blueberries »—surrounded by a fine cir- 
clet of the red wintergreen berries (the 
adjectives become confused, but the ber- 
ries were more neatly arranged), while 
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green wintergreen leaves lined the sides 
of the basket. The basket was as tasty 
with the fruit as a bouquet with flowers, 
and no less fragrant. 

These “white blueberries” were found 
in a certain dell, to which none but Sal. 
had learned the way; and some persons 
regarded their existence with skepti- 
cism. But many a loiterer in Morford 
has tasted them from Sal.’s own hand, 
and can corroborate the writer’s testi- 
mony to their sweetness, crystal clear- 
ness, and delicate skins, and that they 
are larger and finer flavored than any 
other berries whatever. 

Mrs. Veck—who, as a rule, stood 
quite as scornfully aloof from the exclu- 
sive society of Ultrawa (which she call- 
ed “stuck up,” and sometimes “them 
crazy coots”’) as from the sleepy Mor- 
fordites and other reputable citizenships 
in the villages through which, like a me- 
teor, she now and then meandered from 
her hermitage, which citizenships in gen- 
eral she characterized as “ A skerrisome 
lot, as knowed no better than to be wot 
they was,” and “ Folks that hed no call 
to go to bed, not nights, they slep’ the 
hull time” —had fallen utterly in love 
with “that fairysome cur’osity that you 
go and call Viffer;” and bowed to the 
earth before her, for two reasons: one, 
that this “mite of a lady” had once ap- 
peared in one of Sal.’s solitary haunts, 
where she lay on the ground in sore an- 
guish with her head, beating it in the 
dust, “to beat the ache out of it,” and, 
instead of running away, had bent over 
her, put her hands on her brow, and 
“hed took the pain away immediate;” 
the other, because of the odd fellowship 
which the child showed with the dumb 
creatures, which acted, everywwhere, as 
if they understood and loved her—for 
Sal. herself had more faith in these, aft- 
er their kind, than in any of the human 
stock, and more sympathy with them. 

So she had brought this tribute, which 
had cost her much wading and many 
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scratches, and held it up and passed it 
in through the window, Saying to the old 
lady —at whom, however, she scarcely 
deigned to glance—“ Give them to little 
Viffer. That ere combunctious pilot cum 
out agin. He laid out to cum at me. 
He riz—the main sneak- skin!” added 
she, with as keen an expression of wound- 
ed feeling as if he had been an account- 
able fellow-being. ‘He hed no call to 
do it. I never done nothin’ to him. 
Hows’ever, I fit him. He cum owt. 
He went zz agin. He! You jist!” 

Presently she said, with a gruff, short 
laugh: “Old Ben allowed he’d find 
the place where them white blueberries 
growed. I told him he’d see the devil 
there. Benain’t neversed nothin’ senct. 
But I ain’t afeard of no devil, nor” — 
added Sally, with uplifted voice and 
deeper emphasis, as if it were a far 
more serious matter, and one to rouse 
her wrath —“‘of no fool of a man, nuth- 
er.” After which, she subsided into 
grimmest silence, and moved abruptly 
away, looking warily ignorant of the sil- 
ver dollar that fell, as by accident, into 
the remaining basket on her arm, which 
contained “Or’nary blueberries, for Muf- 
ford folks.” 

After Mrs. Veck’s departure, Bendle- 
ton, refreshed by a dainty lunch of fruit 
and cakes, and a most exhilarating 
draught of herb-beer unlike any he had 
ever tasted, discovered the child stand- 
ing abstractedly under the tree again — 
her flexile masses of hair, translucent 
in the sunlight, which, westering radi- 
antly now, laved the sward with the re- 
dundant splendors that shot from the 
horizon, pouring down upon the land- 
scape its prism of refulgence, as the 
brink of the cataract foams with the 
sheeting spray it can not hold. The 
child halted, for some seconds, in a 
dreamy attitude—a rapture of revery; 
then began, with springy steps, to take 
her way toward the adjoining hamlet. 
What was our young student’s amaze- 
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ment, when he saw—or was it only his 
fancy ?—that birds of different plumage 
seemed to be bearing her company — 
some of them floating gently in advance, 
others hovering a little way behind. 
Could he be under any illusion? Once 
he caught a glimpse of a deer’s antlers, 
and human-like eyes peering an instant 
through the thicket. He fancied that 
he had never beheld so many living 
creatures mingling in their sport. Or, 
was it only that the sunbeams, indica- 
ting those outlines of their way, made 
an apparent procession of the animal 
play which was really diffused every- 
where through the forest? 

But what is this? Surely, he is not 
dreaming. When the sfirituelle child 
halts, and stands once more in statuesque 
repose —the outlines of her form being 
visible in strong relief against a solitary 
rock that looms out in the crimson glow 
—she stretches forth her hand again, 
and another little bird alights upon it 
voluntarily; then the fluttering proces- 
sion appears to nestle out of sight, while 
the little sibyl once more uplifts that 
marvelous voice. 

At this moment, the old man, who had 
first received the wanderer, appears, lead- 
ing the horse, which had evidently been 
well cared for, but Ben’s shiny visage is 
no longer visible, nor Ben’s majestic 
tread heard. Instead of the “blame 
black,” a military-looking stranger (the 
same who received the packet at his 
hands, as related in the first chapter) 
detains the trusty steward for an in- 
Stant. 

Bendleton overhears him say: “Yes, 
Ledson, the letter fixed the very day. 
We must start for New York to-morrow. 
Take Peter Hunter with you, and join 
me at the Narrows on the ninth.” To 
this the old servant bows assent, with- 
out a word, and, while the other turns 
back toward Ultrawa (halting only a few 
seconds, to speak with Viva), proceeds 
to guide John Bendleton through the 
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thicket, beyond the intervening morass, 
and so out upon the narrow causeway 
which made for the open turnpike. 

Bendleton’s rapid questions, no longer 
easily parried or suppressed, elicited 
from his conductor the fact that among 
the Ultrawans there prevailed sundry 
wild and superstitious ideas in relation 
to the child Viva, to the effect that she 
had had a pre-existence in this world in 
a former century; that she had re-enter- 
ed it by a new nativity; that she had 
been re-born, as a song-herald of an ap- 
proaching era in which the material cre- 
ation should be regenerated ; that, even 
now, she had the faculty to hold com- 
munion, not, as some have claimed, with 
the intelligences of upper and spiritual 
spheres, but with what are called the 
lower orders of creaturehood and the 
animal tribes, and could interpret and 
translate much hidden meaning of what 
is known as inanimate Nature, both in 
its elemental forces and its organic 
forms. 

In communicating these ideas, Led- 
son made reference to a mystical saying 
of the Bible, “The child shall be borna 
hundred years old ;” and that other sin- 
gular prediction, “A little child shall 
lead them.” 

Bendleton, of course, with his sound, 
healthy sense, took little notice of these 
vagaries which the old man held in rev- 
erence. But just as they surmounted 
the crest of a hill, a little less densely 
wooded than the surrounding surface, 
the air began once more to kindle with 
that preternatural voice. It must have 
overtaken them at the distance of at 
least half a mile, and even here encir- 
cled them with notes tireless and free. 

The vibration laid a spell upon sur- 
rounding life. The cicadas desisted all 
at once from their shrill, evening whis- 
per; the crepitations of the water- fall, 
where it eddied round an obstructing 
rock, became less audible; the swaying 
tree- twigs hushed, as if of purpose; a 
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profound quiet fell upon the grove; a 
lull, such as you may remember to have 
felt upon the verge of a coming tem- 
pest, or in that slumber of the gale which 
resembles the interval of glassy water 
between two towering billows; and the 
whole landscape lay infolded in an in- 
stant’s uttermost repose—like some 
panting human breast, in the brief in- 
terval between troubled waking memo- 
ries and troublous phantoms of a dream. 
The entire scene fell off, an instant, into 
such a stillness, that the leaf, ready to 
drop, seemed to check its flutterings, 
lest it should break the calm. 

It was but a moment’s tension. Then, 
as the last cadence of the child’s anthem 
triumphed in the atmosphere, the spirit 
of the material sphere appeared to draw 
a long breath of ecstasy, and throb 
again at every fibre of pulsation—re- 
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newing each intonation, in its dialect of 
joy, like an orchestra that swells to en- 
thusiasm at the moment when the solo- 
ist has ravished every ear. 

The young theologian, melted to the 
very heart, recalls these words: “There 
is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone 
out into all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world.” 

The song had also awakened respond- 
ing sounds in the distance, that might 
be thestanzas of the sunset hymn, in 
Ultrawa ; and, as the untranslated words 
were flung forward into space, Bendle- 
ton thought that he distinguished among 
them the undying, universal ascription, 
“ Hallelujah!” 

Nevertheless, he could not be cer- 
tain of it; and so he rode on, as ina 
dream. 
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IT was a rare treat to hear Professor Agas- 
siz deliver his lecture on ghe forms and divis- 
ions of animal life, from polyp to man, trace 
with admirable clearness and precision the 
law of evolution, and ascribe to a creative 
mind, beneficent and loving, the ideas which 
are manifested in the progressive scale of 
being. While the matter was not new to 
the more intelligent of his hearers, it was 
freshened even to them, by his delivery and 
illustration ; by that compact and perspicu- 
ous expression which comes from perfect mas- 
tery of the subject ; by the glow of that no- 
ble enthusiasm which has found in the study 
of Nature the sufficient motive of a long and 
busy career; and by the eloquent appeal 
with which he concluded in behalf of scien- 
tific culture in this new community. Many 
of his audience had never before listened to 
a great platform-lecturer on science, and will 
probably date from that evening a perception 
that there is something in the world ‘more 





wonderful and worthy than the sordid cares 
which make it so wretched. Here was a 
man, who had never found time to make 
money, telling those who had made money 
their grand aim, that intellectual culture in 
its highest forms could not be neglected with- 
out the penalty that overtook Carthage. His 
contrast between the fate of this city, above 
whose ruins survives nothing but the memory 
of barren commercial success, and: that of 
Athens, whose philosophy, letters, and art 
make her still the pride and teacher of man- 
kind, recalled the words of Plato, who de- 
clared that the Phcenicians boasted of their 
wealth, the Greeks of their knowledge. We 
almost expected that he would quote from 
‘“‘The Apology’’ these words, which Plato 
puts in the mouth of Socrates: ‘*O, my 
friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the 
great and mighty and wise city of Athens, 
care so much about laying up the greatest 
amount of money, and honor, and reputation, 
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and so little about wisdom, and truth, and 
the greatest improvement of the soul, which 
you never regard or heed at all.” 

We do not mean to say that culture, even 
in its finest and highest forms, is lacking here, 
for that would be untrue. What is lacking 
is an adequate appreciation of it, and a gen- 
erous disposition to extend it. The State has 
created and fostered a system of popular in- 
struction, crowned by a free university which 
promises great things; but, outside of the 
scanty and hardly-obtained appropriations 
for the Geological Survey, neither State nor 
people has done anything to distinctively pro- 
mote art and science. The votaries of the 
former can rely upon that instinctive love of 
the beautiful which exists in nearly all minds; 
but those who pursue science—who make 
original researches in the wide and novel 
field offered on the Pacific—encounter more 
prejudice than sympathy, and have a tough 
struggle for the bare privilege of inquiry and 
limited publication. They are not money- 
makers, and without the help of money they 
can neither do so much in accumulating nor 
in utilizing the materials of fresh knowledge 
as they desire, and as it is to the interest of 
society, even in its most practical, every-day 
concerns, that they should. Hence it hap- 
pens that an institution like our Academy of 
Sciences has for twenty years harbored in a 
garret, unable to properly classify and dis- 
play its collections, and to publish such full 
reports of its transactions and so many sepa- 
rate papers as the intrinsic value of these 
would justify. Too often the local press has 
seen only food for ridicule in its meetings 
and labors. The average reporter is no more 
able than the average citizen to appreciate 
how incalculable may be the bearing and re- 
sults of facts apparently insignificant in them- 
selves, and does not understand that science 
is built up on a multitude of little observa- 
tions, affording the only sure basis for those 
broad generalizations which the most igno- 
rant finally wonder at and admire. 

The masterly statement of the outlines of 
natural history which charmed a mixed audi- 
ence from the lips of Agassiz, and which 
many readers of THE OverLanp will thank 
us for reproducing, was made possible by the 
patient and minute investigations of thou- 
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sands of just such unappreciated workers as 
those who have been the butts of newspaper 
wits in San Francisco. Those who scorn 
them would not have seen anything to praise 
in Galileo’s curious study of a pendulum’s 
swing, in Newton’s wonderment over the fall 
of an apple, in Franklin’s kite-flying, in Gal- 
vani’s experiment with a dead frog, in Watts’ 
pondering over the steam -lifted kettle -lid ; 
yet in these simple things germinated our 
knowledge of the laws that keep the heaven- 
ly bodies in place, our knowledge of electric- 
ity and the application of it to telegraphy, 
and the use of steam as a motor for ships and 
cars—discoveries and inventions that have 
revolutionized philosophy, and all the arts 
and industries of life. The first attempt to 
analyze a beam of sunlight, as it passed from 
the chink of a window-shutter through a tri- 
angular bit of glass, would have seemed aiin- 
less enough to these scoffers; yet it was the 
germ of all we know of light and color, the 
basis of that latest science, spectrum analysis, 
by which we have learned the composition 
of the heavenly bodies, measured the advan- 
cing and receding motion of the most distant 
stars which are visible at all, and greatly en- 
larged the powers of chemistry. Gay - Lus- 
sac, boiling sea-weed and pocketing the 
quickly -evaporated metal -like scales that 
resulted, would not have been thought very 
profitably occupied; yet his discovery of 
iodine made possible photography and its 
innumerable applications, and added to med- 
icine a specific for some of the most pain- 
ful and destructive diseases. Priestly, col- 
lecting a few gas-bubbles from water, would 
have excited smiles of curiosity, perhaps; yet 
his discovery of oxygen was the true basis of 
modern chemistry, with all its countless ben- 
efactions to mankind, the mere enumeration 
of which would fill volumes. Who could 
have suspected that the distillation of formic 
acid from ants was one of the facts leading to 
the discovery of chloroform, an anzsthetic 
which has saved so many lives and amelio- 
rated so much pain? These are only a few 
of the more striking instances wherein Sci- 
ence, to whom no fact is insignificant, has 
been debtor for her best achievements to ob- 
servations and inquiries of no dignity or im- 
portance in the general esteem. How they 
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emphasize the admonition of Agassiz! How 
they rebuke the cold neglect of so many 
years ! 


AFTER the current of dramatic and music- 
al events has led us to a flood, there comes 
anebb. We begin to think the tide was at 
its lowest when our chief theatre was closed 
for repairs. Never till then had we so real- 
ized its necessity. There were half a dozen 
places of amusement still open; the superb 
horses of Don Chiarini whirled over the saw- 
dust to the accompaniment of a tornado of 
wind-instruments; the minstrel cracked his 
venerable joke between the clatter and the 
tinkle of bones and banjo; Buffalo Bill elec- 
trified Nature and his audiences with hair- 
breadth ’scapes by flood and field — what 
were the elements to him? mere play- 
things! — and as for the ‘‘ Children of the 
Forest,’’ than which no Indians were better 
bred, though savage to a degree of artistic 
refinement, that inevitably brought down 
the house — we say as to these Indians, we 
are glad they are numbered among the lost 
tribes, for their advent was harrowing and 
altogether stagy; and their just demise, in 
the last act, must have had much to do 
with the repetition of a drama that, to this 
hour, puzzles us with its continued and re- 
munerative success. But let us not forget 
that this sort of thing belongs to the low 
tide, when the sinks of the drama are ex- 
posed. It smells of sensation. The shade 
of Shakespeare visits it not; the voice of 
good old English comedy is hushed ; there 
is nothing left but blue fire and surprising 
climaxes. 

At last the tide sweeps in again. We are 
ushered through the brilliant vestibule of the 
California Theatre, that now is. We behold 
the transformation, and, under the splendid 
dome with its crystal pyramid of fire, we 
look in vain for some suggestion of the old 
temple that has so often resounded to our 
willing and enthusiastic applause. 

We rejoice in the fresh glories of the place, 
but we miss much that had grown familiar 
and home-like; we miss the stately, old, 
high - back chairs ; we miss the corridors up 
under the roof, the purpose of which we 
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never definitely understood, albeit, it was a 
pleasant place for posturing at a reduced 
price, and lent somewhat to the dizarre effect 
of the house. We miss, likewise, the mass- 
ive mirrors that were wont to reflect the un- 
wary actor, who, with no thought for effect, 
hunted his cwe at the wing. 

We remember how, on some few occasions, 
we caught glimpses of the play, reproduced 
in pantomime, upon the surface of one of 
the mirrors; and, while our ear drank in 
the text of the author, our eye was fixed 
upon the picture in the glass, where every 
action was suited to the word, and with 
which, we are free to confess, we found the 
chief entertainment of the evening. 

Of course, we grew philosophical, and 
reasoned thus: Here are the players ; there 
are the shadows of the players, with all their 
gestures, attitudes, and situations pictured as 
in a dream. The shadow, somehow, we 
preferred to the original; at any rate, as a 
spectacle, it seems less unnatural, because 
we accept it, at once, as a mere show. 
Ergo: play as naturally as you will, you 
shall yet seem unnatural, until we have 
learned to look upon you as parts of a living 
picture, with all of your attributes more or 
less exaggerated, according to the compound 
rules of creative art— which, by the way, 
has nothing to do with the re-opening. 

We thank the powers that be for so elegant 
an edifice; and we accept, with becoming 
gratitude, the tempting prospect of the new 
season. 

One of the chief suggestions of the return- 
ing tide of gayety was, undoubtedly, the 
advent of the ‘‘ Fabri Opera Troupe,’’ who, 
unannounced, came in upon us, and won, by 
their sheer excellence, our hearty encourage- 
ment. 

Have they not read a lesson to those who 
blow their trumpets to such an extent that 
they have no wind left for the entertainment 
they herald? 

Then followed the testimonial to Mr. 
Henry Edwards, the distinguished scientist 
and histrion, whose prolonged illness called 
forth a galaxy of volunteers such as has sel- 
dom appeared on any single evening in this 
city, and the mere announcement of which 
drew together an audience of that quality 
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which was in itself an uncommon compli- 
ment to both artists and beneficiary. Let us 
rejoice that the winter promises so well, and 
close the record for this month. 


As the following rhapsodic madrigal was 
picked up not far from the parlors of the 
Occidental Hotel, during the stay of the 
Chinese Educational Mission there, and as 
the original was in the most delicate Chinese 
characters, it is supposed that some heart 
among the more classical and cultured of 
that race in our midst was taken captive by 
the bright beauty of one of the daughters of 
Lai Sun. Either some malapropos advent- 
ure has deprived the adoring suitor of his 
passionate sonnet, or, as is too often the case, 
alas! with other than Chinese darlings, the 
fascinating little witch has coolly tossed the 
tender missive aside, as a bit of impertinence. 
A careful translation reveals in what manner 
a Chinese lover discourses to his fair zxam- 
orata: 


Like the wild water-fowls, in mutual joy 

Each upon each dependent—thus are we. 

Thou art the very Goddess of the Moon — 

In tone and measure like a pastoral. 

Cheeks which have stolen the red almond’s bloom, 
And ruby pouting lips, and teeth like pearls. 
Your body like the Lan-flower, and your heart 
Like sweet and fragrant spices, and your bones 
Like rare and precious stones. Your muscles as 
The glittering frost, pure and transparent. 

An aroma delicately distills, 

Like to the Epidendrum, from your breath. 

The glances of your eye are like the bright 
And dancing waters of the Eastern Sea. 

Your rosy, laughing face and the bright flowers 
Are borrowing each from each, in turn, soft tints ; 
And fair and smooth as downy peach your flesh. 
Your hair as lustrous as a mirror, and 

Your coiffure rivaling in form the wings 

Of locusts ; and, with the phenix-headed 

Pins and golden comb with pendants, is held 
Firm to a shapely head. Rings adorn your 
Ears, and bracelets rare clasp your rounded wrists, 
And from your girdle drop the clusters of 
Exquisite charms. Your brow with phenix-band 
Begirt, is pure as polished ivory. 

Your arching brows would mockingly conceal 
The flashing brightness which they emulate. 
Your plaited skirts harmonious in their folds. 
Elaborate, yet modest in their kind, 

Your ornaments and dress ; and your carriage 
Graceful as the pendant willow-twigs ; and 

Your robes in all the colors of the clouds, 

With purple vest, and skirt of silken gauze ; 
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Richly embroidered sleeves depending down 
And waving like the branches of a tree. 

Your dainty feet upon the walks, hedged in 
With golden lilies ; your dainty fingers 

Toying with the blossoms; while your voice, like 
Incense to the gods, brings me in rapture 

To your feet, to implore you to be mine, 


THE lecture season in San Francisco has 
heretofore not been remarkable for brilliancy. 
Some years prior to the death of the late 
beloved T. Starr King, he inaugurated a 
short series of lectures on the ‘Poets of 
America, 


” 


which it was hoped would subse- 
quently lead to the organization of a Lyce- 
um of popular lecturers for each succeeding 
winter, as in the Eastern cities of the Union. 
Either from want of interest, lack of appre- 
ciation, or the numerous sources of amuse- 
ment and pecreation open to the public, the 
plan met with a decided failure. The few 
discourses Starr King delivered were well 
attended by his congregation and personal 
friends, and also by a few individuals inter- 
ested in poetic culture. But to popularize 
them was not in the power of even so gifted 
a speaker. Since then we have had no zmit- 
ed effort by the different literary societies to 
form a combination strong enough to induce 
trained speakers from abroad to visit us, or 
to develop and encourage the talent which 
is among us. For special purposes, induce- 
ments have been offered to a few men, prom- 
inent for their success in the lecture - field, 
and whose qualifications for ‘‘drawing’’ had 
been tested ; and they have come and gone 
—either having accomplished the object for 
which they came, or disappointing the ex- 
pectations of those who flocked to hear them. 
In many instances their audiences, to the 
question of What came ye out for to see? 
might have responded, A reed shaken by 
the wind—so vapid, and flat, and altogether 
uninteresting have been both theme and dis- 
course. 

Gough achieved his usual crowds. He 
blew his horn for ‘*the Lord and for Jerusa- 
lem,’’ and the public were delighted. In 
rapid touches, in skillful and adroit inci- 
dental experiences, in ministry to heart and 
He has the 
faculty of freshening time - worn anecdotes, 


feeling, he is quite unequaled. 


and reproducing an unvaried theme under 
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constant and often fantastic changes ; so that 
his hearers listen again and again, satisfied 
with the burnish of newness. It was a mas- 
ter-stroke of financial policy to secure his 
services to aid in the erection of one of the 
handsomest architectural structures in the city. 
It is hoped that the mastery of his eloquence, 
thus moulded into the solid stone, will be 
repeated from the pulpit, against intemper- 
ance, a prevailing sin of the day. Emerson, 
when he came, brought with him the same 
thoughts and suggestions which availed him 
twenty years ago, dead-ripe. The public did 
not altogether relish the flavor of staleness ; 
and even partial friends looked for fresh results 
from years of mental culture. Talmadge was 
a failure. Mark Twain gave us an appetite 
for his racy wit, and then left us. Train 
flashed meteorically across our horizon. An- 
na Dickinson said her say—and was gone. 
Grace Greenwcod drew crowded houses, on 
the strength of her reputation; and, while 
making hosts of friends by her genial good- 
humor, and winning laurels in private by her 
admirable dramatic talent, wore out her pop- 
ularity as a lecturer in three or four efforts. 
And thus we have had, with exceptions, a 
succession of lecturers, who havé had to en- 
gineer their own way to public favor, and 
hit or miss, at the caprice of the multitude. 

This season we commence with Professor 
Agassiz, coming to us not as a lecturer, but 
as an honored and distinguished visitor; in- 
duced only by the urgency of the members 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences to ad- 
dress a selected audience, and endeavor to 
awaken interest, and stimulate research, into 
the various branches of natural science. The 
anxiety to hear him was quickened by the 
fact of his brief stay among us; and his ad- 
mirable faculty of creating a desire to know 
more, has given an impetus to scientific pur- 
suits, heretofore unequaled in San Francisco. 

What we now need, is a society (it may 
be auxiliary to those in the East, or inde- 
pendent), composed of both sexes, which 
shall offer such inducements to those repre- 
senting culture in science, art, literature, and 
kindred topics, as will make it advantageous 
for them to visit us from distant points, as Ly- 
ceum lecturers. The majority of individuals 
who have devoted their best years to the in- 
vestigation of science, the study of art, or the 
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cultivation of literary taste, are not blessed 
with a superabundance of pecuniary re- 
sources. Let the managers of the Central 
Pacific bring them to us free of expense — 
though we can scarcely expect, for these 
princes of learning, the generous munificence 
which surrounded ‘‘Goldsmith Maid’? and 
‘* Lucy”? with such regal accommodations. 

Under the auspices of a Lyceum, we need 
not fear an ingress of literary bummers or 
empty -headed fools; for some pride would 
be taken in the selection, and the taste thus 
inspired would at least temper the mania for 
gambling and horse-racing which at present 
rules supreme ; and, gradually elevating the 
educational standard, give us some hope that 
the rapidly maturing generation might thus 
be inducted into a purer tone of thought and 
more cultivated habits of study. 

There is also something to be said, in this 
connection, for the talent, education, and 
genius which is purely Californian ; or, rath- 
er, which belongs to this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. The thought arises from the 
consideration of a recent very remarkable 
lecture, given by a woman whose life has 
been one of entire isolation and hidden suf- 
fering, and who has been impelled by the 
force of circumstances to seek for some out- 
let whereby she can make pecuniarily avail- 
able the resources of a genius rich in origi- 
nality of thought and expression, fertile in 
imagination, and pure in poetic fancy. 

Mrs. Myrtle Miller has displayed rare dis- 
cernment. In the analysis of character she 
is keen and incisive. An artist in the use of 
words, her glowing tints reproduce a phase 
of life which is as real as the thing itself. 
Nature could not speak more truly than this 
child of her own, reared amid her mountains 
and fostered in her bosom. Finding solace 
there from the hard realities of a sad, sad 
life ; a most tender and pathetic soul, yet 
full of a strange, subtile power, and a mar- 
velous comprehension of poetic truth. With 
a quick insight into the springs of human ac- 
tion, her clear vision penetrates shallow dis- 
guises, detects tricks of expression, and the 
prick of her fine-pointed satire is like that of 
a delicately-tempered instrument in the hands 
of a skillful physician. 

Our native talent needs training. 
should not neglect it. 
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here as original in social life as those new in 
Nature ; and interpreters will only fail us for 
want of encouragement. If we bring our 
scientific scholars from abroad, with their 
gathered experience and wisdom of the past, 
let us be mindful to secure for ourselves also 
the ripening thought of the present. 

We have, connected with the drama in 
San Francisco, a gentleman whose scientific 
acquirements should give him a more con- 
spicuous estimation in the minds of the come 
munity than even his accomplishments as an 
actor. Professor Agassiz, his warm personal 
friend, was somewhat surprised that he was 
not filling the chair of a professor, so highly 
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does he estimate his knowledge. We have 
a physician in Oakland, laboriously fulfilling 
the duties of his practice, so familiar with 
botanical science, that students, and even 
teachers, apply to him, as undoubted author- 
ity in this particular department. We have 
art students all over the State, who are re- 
vealing the secrets of Nature, and, in color 
and atmosphere, reproducing her likeness 
with wonderful fidelity. We have a Joaquin 
Miller, a Charles Warren Stoddard, an Ina 
D. Coolbrith, and many prose-writers of ex- 
cellent promise. The lecture -field, with 
which we started and will close this Etc., is 
open to honorable competition. 
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MAN IN THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
By Dr. L. Buchner. 


The author of this remarkable work, as is 
well known, occupies the front rank among 
the popular scientific writers of Germany. 
He is the representative of the extreme mate- 
rialistic school, and may justly dispute claims 
with Figuier, of the French school of infidel- 
ity; inasmuch as it must be a mooted ques- 
tion as to which of these noted savants de- 
serves most credit for exhibiting the practical 
workings of their peculiar theories, and show- 
ing to what results the principles maintained 
by the school of thinkers to which they are 
allied inevitably lead. In his preface the 
author expresses great distaste and disinclina- 
tion for futile polemics ; and proposes, once 
for all, to brilliantly and resolutely defend 
his position against all assailants by hurling 
at them in advance projectiles like the fol- 
lowing : 

“There is nothing more frequent than denuncia- 


tions from the pulpit and platform against the tenden- 
cies of modern science, by men who are not only ig- 


norant of the rudiments of science, but who have 
bound themselves by creeds and formulas before their 
minds were matured enough, or their knowledge suf- 
ficient, to discriminate between the essentials and 
non-essentials of these restrictions, And here it may 
be remarked, once for all, that no man who has sub- 
scribed to creeds and formulas, whether in theology 


or philosophy, can be an unbiased investigator of the 
truth, or an unprejudiced judge of the opinions of 
others. His sworn preconceptions warp his discern- 
ment ; adherence to his sect or party engenders in- 
tolerance to the honest convictions of other inquirers. 
Beliefs we may and must have, but a belief to be 
changed with new and advancing knowledge im- 
pedes no progress, while a creed subscribed to as ul- 
timate truth and sworn to be defended, not only puts 
a bar to further research, but as a consequence throws 
the odium of distrust on all that may seem to oppose 
it. Even when such odium can not deter, it annoys 
and irritates; hence the frequent unwillingness of 
men of science to come prominently forward with the 
avowal of their beliefs. It is time this delicacy were 
thrown aside, and such theologians plainly told that 
the skepticism and infidelity — if skepticism and infi- 
delity there be —lies all on their own side. There is 
no skepticism so offensive as that which doubts the 
facts of honest and careful observation ; no infidelity 
so gross as that which disbelieves the deductions of 
competent and unbiased judgments.” 


Having thus dexterously thrown up an 
abattis of branches clipped from Page’s con- 
troversial tree, to obstruct, if possible, the 
approach of all assailants, he deploys his 
scientific troops into a compact body along 
an extended front, and maneuvres them with 
creditable skill and adroit stratagem. For 
the more convenient handling of the material, 
he divides his subject into three battalions of 
argument —namely, ‘Our origin,’’ ‘* What 


are we?’’ ‘*Where are we going?’’ Upon 
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the first subject the anthor discourses at length 
on the antiquity and original state of the hu- 
man race and its development from a barba- 
rous beginning. Concerning this prehistoric 
period, of which we have no historical evi- 
dence, and which is enveloped in an obscu- 
rity so complete that we have no direct in- 
formation upon it, he argues that it is evident 
that the state of prehistoric man was one of 
primitive and natural barbarism, in which he 
neither felt the necessity nor possessed the 
means of handing down historical traditions. 
These means could only be furnished by the 
invention of the art of writing, which took 
place at a very late period, and is in itself 
very complicated. The life of primitive man, 
he contends, must have been an uninterrupt- 
ed and miserable strife with savage animals, 
and with the innumerable hardships of a rude 
world. Buchner is evidently on terms of in- 
timate fellowship and communion with Sir 
Charles Lyell, and is under many obligations 
to his Antiquity of Man for much valuable 
data. In some cases he quotes mincingly 
upon points where to have quoted more gen- 
erously might have imperiled the position 
assumed, 

The second book is devoted to the present 
position of man in Nature, his developmental 
history, and the origin and genealogy of the 
human race. His views are substantially 
those of the Darwinian theory of develop- 
ment ; and upon this marvelous coincidence 
the author fervently congratulates himself, 
inasmuch as he had never been able to arrive 
at any definite opinion upon the subject in 
question from any of Darwin’s writings that 
he had seen, the author antedating the De- 
scent of Man in point of production. This 
circumstance, he alleges, should serve as a 
proof how completely a correct interpretation 
of facts, and consistent and unprejudiced 
thought in scientific matters, especially in 
natural history, must lead to the same clear 
and simple results, no matter in what brain 
the necessary process of thought is carried 
on. 

That we are simian, both in nature and 
origin, he contends is beyond the bounds of 
successful contradiction. But as if to drop 
one little crumb of comfort, after such a hu- 
miliating assertion, he very sympathetically 
suggests that the intellectual life of animals 
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has hitherto been greatly underestimated, or 
falsely interpreted ; that intellectually, mo- 
rally, and artistically, the animal ‘must be 
placed in a far higher position than has been 
supposed. In other words, it is mainly our 
own fault, as well as misfortune, that we do 
not understand the braying of a donkey, the 
mewing of a cat, or the barking of a dog. 
The pre-eminence of man over the animal is, 
therefore, rather re/ative than ab$o/ute—con- 
sists chiefly in the greater perfection and 
more advantageous development of those 
characteristics which he possesses in common 
with animals ; all the faculties of man being, 
as it were, prophetically foreshadowed in the 
animal world, but in him more highly devel- 
oped by means of natural selection. “And he 
further contends, that, even the human speech 
—that most important attribute of man and 
of his humanity, that chief aid to his intel- 
lectual progress, that most striking distinc- 
tion between man and the animals—is, after 
all, but the product of gradual and slow de. 
velopment. The able reviewers of Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory, who contend that they have 
succeeded in exposing the improbability of 
his favored hypothesis, by challenging its 
sufficiency to account for the possession by 
man of the power of expressing ideas, will 
please note this. Is the answer of Buchner— 
a mere assertion, to be regarded as a triumph 
of inductive reasoning, and in happy accord 
with the spirit of a pure philosophy. or the 
true scientific spirit ? 

But we pass to a consideration of the third 
book, which is devoted to the future of man 
and the human race. He proceeds upon the 
metto that ‘‘the sovereignty of man consists 
in his conviction that there can be no higher 
purpose than that of humanity, in which the 
development of the earth is consummated.” 
This book is somewhat alien from the two 
which precede it, in intent and purpose. He 
discusses, among other themes, the influence 
of advancing culture upon the struggle for 
existence in man; government and policies 
in the future; principle of nationality; po- 
litical liberation to be completed by social 
liberation ; liberty and equality in the politi- 
cal and social sense ; want of physical and 
intellectual nourishment; folly of the cry 
against capital; labor and laborers; the 
family ; ideal and real families ; education ; 
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advantages of social education over domes- 
tic; crime and criminals ; higher and lower 
educational institutes; woman and her eman- 
cipation ; marriage ; the only right principle 
of morality; religion and its sources; replace- 
ment of faith by knowledge ; religion inimi- 
cal rather than favorable to civilization; ma- 
terialism and idealism not at antipodes; pro- 
gressive tendency and programme of mate- 
rialism. 

These are but a few of the more important 
subjects which he treats after his own pecul- 
iar method and habit of thought. He would 
have governments republican, on the princi- 
ple, that, for the maturation of freedom, the 
best agent is freedom. He contends for so- 
cial freedom as the necessary complement to 
political liberation ; the family, he asserts, in 
its present form, exists only for the rich and 
prosperous, while the poor man or the pro/é- 
taire know the family only in form, which, 
in general, is the direct opposite of what 
it should be—the tomb, rather than the cra- 
dle of good. Buchner is evidently advancing 
backward to the adoption of the scheme of 
Lycurgus, leaving the matter of the rearing 
of children to the State. In regard to wom- 
an, he enters an emphatic plea: ‘‘ Shall gen- 
ius and intelligence become of no consequence 
merely because they happen to have taken up 
their abode in a female brain?’’ He pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition, that, in the pres- 
ent status of things, this is inevitable. But 
the acme of imbecility is reached only when 
he discusses the marriage relation. Marriage 
he pronounces essentially a product of human 
culture, and hence it must change and ad- 
vance with the increase of culture. And for 
the progress of true humanity, nothing can 
be more efficacious than the liberation of mar- 
riage from the narrowing bars that now in- 
close it; the proper relation between the two 
sexes being a free and unconstrained choice 
on both sides, and ‘*dependent for its con- 
tinuance upon the continuance of mutual af- 
fection.”? Instead of the Union of the best 
with the best, as contemplated in Plato’s 
ideal state, this progressive scientist would 
recommend the union of the most suitable 
with the most suitable, as the proper method 
of producing the best possible race in the fut- 
ure. As for religion, he would advocate its 
utter suppression, on the ground that the 
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more religious a man is the less does he feel 
within himself the necessity for culture and 
knowledge ; its chief ingredients being mys- 
tery, superstition, and bigotry, he would sub- 
stitute in its stead a sensible, philosophical 
morality. 

But we must pause in our dissection of this 
book of advanced scientific thought—of sci- 
ence run mad. We had hoped that Figuier 
had climbed the highest round of the ladder 
of philosophical absurdity; but it has been 
left to Buchner to crown the loftiest pinnacle 
with the present work. Darwin, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Spencer, Liebig, and Maudsley, are 
all eclipsed by the materialistic philosophy 
embodied in this remarkable book. Many 
of the above named exhibit a candor and 
conscientiousness, a dignified fairness, a re- 
spectful reverence, as they trench upon the 
ground of Christian faith and experience, 
which command a reciprocity on the part of 
the reader; but the author before us will 
plead guilty to none of these. It may, per- 
haps, be reassuring for Dr. Buchner to know 
that many of the most eminent theologians 
of the day, while they may dissent from any 
given development theory as at present pro- 
mulgated, yet, at the same time, believe and 
assert that any theory of Christianity or Nat- 
ure which is not essentially a development 
theory is false from end toend. The Duke 
of Argyll may talk of the ‘* Reign of Law;”’ 
but that is only another method of talking of 
the reign of the Supreme Ruler. When Pro- 
fessor Tyndall says, ‘* The passage from facts 
to principles is called induction, which in its 
highest form is inspiration,’? he makes a 
broader concession than the explorers in the 
field of speculative thought are wont to do. 
This problem of materialism, subjected to 
the most rigid analysis, resolves itself, at last, 
into the alternative of a Great First Cause, 
or nothing; and the inner consciousness, 
faith, intuition, inspiration — by whatever 
name called—must take the last step on 
the ladder whose resting - place is earth, but 
whose summit reaches into the very hidden 
heart of things, both seen and unseen; and 
that summit, when reached, commands a 
prospect, the clear brilliancy of which forbids 
any obscure, distorted, or erroneous views, 
either in regard to creation, creaturehood, or 
the Creator. 
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"32... ulvo, Emma...... ...|San Franciseo....|...... 27..}..— 12% 
.B.. |Humbert, Charlies. of — ee 3-— 
. |Hunt, AdaC..... . 8 — 12% 
ie Hutchinson, Witiiam B..| 1— 21 
em |Hyatt, Ma 9 $ ¢= 
Cunningham, 27..|. Hynes, Br ae Po 
Cuno, Madeline... “712... yser, Lucy ' 2.!'3 6— 
Currie, Jennie 21..|. 3 Ivory, Bell 1.9 3— 
Daly, Emma J.. 10..|.. \Jackson, Ja on ” 7..).. a= 
Davis, Elizabeth . y 13..|.. Johnson, Henry 8. ooeee |San Francisco....|......13..)..— 9 20 
Davison, Charles ’|Alameda County..|......13..|..21 9 —{Jolly, Jam |Aurora, NOV.....0]..002.20,.1..45 = om 
Debens, Eva.... . Susanville........ wee & |. 18 — og FF “LT lan Franeiseo....|......15. jm & 7 
Dee, George. San Francisco.... 7..,..29 — lijJones, M TrMCkee..... 2 cccfeccse. B.,.)0.88 oe 
|. eee . Virginia, Nev..... . 30..|..67 — — Judson, W **"Isan Franeiseo... ae | I. 8 823 
Desmond, William. . Sacramento....... . 29..|.. 41 11 14)/Kanitz, Rosalie. . San Franciseo....|......13,.|..52 — 26 
Diel, Valentine. . .|San Francisco 7..|..52 — —!\Kelly, Dennis. .|San Franciseo....|......10..|..89— — 
gest -|Bedwend a Chiy.. ‘ 7..|..64 — —Kety, Thomas .-.|Virginia, Nev...../......21,.]..15 6 — 
1..|..18 — Kennan, Mary A......../Tuolumne Co.... ee se 
..18 9 —|' Kennedy, Laurence.....|San Fraucisco....|......18..|..— 3— 
: —|\Kiernan, William D..../San Franciseo....|......20..|.. 1 9 20 
“at Kilday, Walter P........|San Franciseo....|......30..|.. 1} — — 
Lenens |. = + Killngsworth, Peter.. -fpacramnente.......|. we 87,.1,.82 8 4 
enideada 2%..|..47 5 —! King, Frederick R.. |Plorin.... ... er ee 
pseres 7..|..45 — —| King, R.J.. ‘Oakland. ween 28.) 58 
..31 6 —! Kinkead, Kohtz.. |Unionviile, Nev. oe eS 
an —Krenholm, John A pj. S822 
45 — —Laby, Julia........ 80 — = 
.2%3 — — Lambert, Ryston.... o— 8 
‘— — 24!Lander, William P...... e i -. 5../..%3 5— 
Elisworth, Molly... J ig. 26..|..28 2 7) Larkin, Peter..... . |Virginia, Nev.. oneee 22,.'..4— — 
Elwell, Harriet B........\San Francisco. -.|Sept. 28..'..37 — — Latimer, Daniel... .- San Joaquin a eg ee 5 
English, Jerome A.. — — Francisoo..../...... 4.....54 6 —|'Lawiess, Richard,.......|San Fransisco... ...... 19,.'..28 2— 





RECORD OF MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


Leimert, F. A.. 
, Helene 


:;|San Francisco... 
. San Franciseo. 
.|Marysville .. 


McGrath, Mary A. 
MeInnon, Sarah... 
McK night, Louisa.. 
Medly, Nellie... 
Meloney, Willia 
Merrill, Eliza A. 


Minors, Daniel... 
Mitchum, Kizziah G.. 
Molloy, Y 


Naulty, William... 

Nelson, Catherine. 

Newberry, Maggie 

Nonenmaeher, Denis 
ia 


O’Brien, John... 
Ohde, Herman. 
Oliver, John. 


O'Neil, Mary F. 
Osborne, William L. 
Pahn, George A....... 
Paige, Prince B.. 
Paulo, Giovanno... 


Peterson, Charles T.. 
Phillips, mu zabeth. 
Pilgrim, John T. 
Pratt, George A.. 
Price, Edgar T. ... 
Price, William..... 
Prior, Margaret A...... 
Pulsmeyer, Henry. 
Putnam, James A. 
Quanchi, Nellie........ 
Radigaa, Thomas. . 


Rhodes, George........ 


_DEATHES. — Continued. 


| Aex. | 
y.m. a. 





:|Alameda County.. 


San Francisco... 


*;] Yountville... ... 
. San Francisco... 


San Francisco... 


San Franciseo... 


‘|San Frauoiseo.. : 


San Francisco... 


San Francisco. ... 


. }Olema. 





Virginia, Nev.. 


‘|San Francisco. . 


|Sacramento... 


. \San Francisco. wt 


/San Franeiseo... 


San Francisco.... 


Placerville 


San Francisco... 


./San Franciseo....|..... 


San Francisco 
|San Rafael..... 
Butte County 


San Franeisco....|. 


San Francisco.... 


San Francisco....}.. 
San Francisco. ...|. 


San Francisco....|.. 
.|Grand Island ee 
San Francisco....|.. 


San Franciseo....).. 
...|/San Francisco....|.. 
.|San Francisco....|.. 
.|San Francisco... 
.]Daven port's Land. 
.}Oakland 





. 231 
68 


110 
Richart, Annie 0. 


Rieger, George 
Roberts, Eleanor. 


ae 


tit ee rth th dere + 
‘HtoStelIIISII Is 
Eo] 


‘2 |Royon, Henri. 
Ryan, James.. 
Sawyer, Frank.. 


\|Schneider, Conrad.. 
Schultze, Wilhelm. 


231 SESI wBR- 


wRaZmonl oa SB 





—Iisiniey, Claudius.. 

—|Sieger Frederick L.. 
Smith, James.. 
—||Smith, William.. 

5 ith, William B. 

Sowles, Charies.. 
tanley, ¢- ndericka. 




















= Sullivan, Kate... 
Supple, John.... 
Sweeney, Dais . 
Swinford, Charles M 
Taylor, William. . 

_ ee agg | Man uel 
)/Thumler, A. A. M.. 
Tingman, Soha L.. 

| Toussin, Emile. . 


wo B¥ aud eked BEBEBE SEES ese Ee! 


Tum Suden, Emm 
Turner, Jacob. 

‘Ulm, Christopher. 
Urie, William N.... 


\\Van Heusen, Harry M.. 
Varney, Mary EK 
\Vasselo, William E.. 
Volhner, Pauline. . 
Wallaee, Mary E. 
Walling, Deziah.. 
Wamer, Valentine. 
Webb, Lucien B.. 


Westheimer, — A. E. 
Westphall, H 
White, Catherine. 
Wilkinson, Kate 
|W illiams, Leah V.. 


Wiseman, Manly.. 


TEC PEE ECE EEE EEEEE, 


|Wright, Albert F. 
= |Zeigher, Christian... 
eee \Zimmerman, Henry... 
..57 8 &iZwicker, Amelia B.. 





|Wohrden, Henrietta T... ; 


- |San Francisco. 
- | Sacramento 


--|/Walnat Grove. 
-+-|Vingiata, Nev.. 
. and 


[San Franciseo. 
San Francisco. . 


- ok ste 


San Francisco 


Hi... |S. Helena. . 
—|\Stoddard, Virginia E.. 


-|Chinook, W. T.. 
-|San Franciseo. . 


\Vv irginia, 


-/San Premcions.. 
ee |San Francisco. . 
(Vanderbilt, Amanda.... 


|San Francisco. 
|Sacramento . 
Scott Bar. 


..\Sacramento . 

..|Downieville .. 
--'San Franeisco... 
-|Rough and Ready. 


Sen Francisco. 
Oakland 


'San Francisco... 
. |Virginia, Nev.. 
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